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I—FIFTY YEARS OF RELIGIOUS REFORMATION. 


HE Centennial Year is naturally developing many well-written 

and exhaustive statements of what has been accomplished in 
all our leading national activities during the first century of Amer- 
ican independence. Our growth in territory, in population, in com- 
mercial power, in political economy, abstract science, education, and 
religion, is being epitomized in all our best periodicals, with a com- 
prehensiveness and minuteness worthy of our great country and of 
the remarkable epoch in our national life that calls it forth. These 
valuable pro’.::tions all necessarily span an entire century, resting 
their arches o:. 1776 and 1876. We have no abutment between 
these points of tise upon which any thing centennial can rest. The 
papers on religion, therefore, as well as on other subjects, necessarily 
treat only of those organizations that have passed through the whole 
century. At the beginning of the Revolution, the Congregationalists 
had about seven hundred Churches ; the Baptists, three hundred and 
eighty; the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, about three hundred 
each ; while the Methodists were only ten years old as a denomina- 
tion. Their present relative strength is too well known to need re- 
hearsal here. But the world will not forget that a new arch was 
sprung in religious reformation about fifty years ago, whose other 


end is destined to pass all the centennials of time. Thomas and 
VoL. VIII.—19 
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Alexander Campbell were the first on the human side to plant those 
“seeds of things,” of whose germination, partial development, and 
remaining incompleteness, we propose to give a condensed account; 
which, though not a hundred years old as a modern organization, is 
of more than national and of more than centennial importance to 
mankind. 

What was proposed to be done, what has been done, and what 
remains to be done, shall designate our line of thought in tracing 
one of the most powerful religious movements of modern times. 

It is freely admitted that every reformation has its John Huss 
period as well as its Luther period, and that the Disciples did not 
eliminate all their religious ideas before some of them had been even 
vaguely thought of by other people. It is difficult to trace any work 
of man to its real origin. The history of inventions shows how few 
of the reputed inventors were really original. The same is true of 
speculation, whether useful, useless, or injurious, Scarcely a modern 
religious error can be named that was not worked: over during the 
first three centuries of the Christian era, and then thrown aside, 
to be picked up: by some adventurer as a thought that never had 
“entered into the heart of man.” But if the thought be a true 
one, he who rescues it from oblivion, and makes it practical, 
is none the less a benefactor because it had passed through the 
minds of others who were not able to utilize it for the race. The 
Haldanes and others had been working in the twilight of the Refor- 
mation for some years, until Campbell and Scott came forth from 
God to enlarge their field of vision, organize these truths and give 
them wings, proclaiming the acceptable year of the Lord. These 
latter made no pretension to originality, professing only the discovery 
of the true mind of the Spirit in the writings of the prophets and 
apostles of our Lord. : 

Indeed, originality in Christianity—human originality—was the 
one great object of their dislike, and the one against which all their 
giant powers were turned. Their first determined effort was to pre- 
sent primitive Christianity, and to substitute its facts, its precepts, 
and its promises, in the place of opinions, speculative dogmas, and 
the commandments of men. And among the things proposed was 
the uprooting of every plant that the Heavenly Father had not 
planted, and the discarding of every thing in religion that had its 
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origin later than the days of the apostles. So intent were they on 
not being original, that the earliest motto, as the watchword in all 
their struggles, was, “ Where the Bible speaks we speak, and where 
the Bible is silent we are silent.” But the main purposes in view 
may be seen more clearly in a synopsis of the famous “ Declaration 
and Address,” by Thomas Campbell, looking toward the union of 
all the children of God in one body. The necessity of this union 
was seen to spring from the distracted condition of Protestant- 
ism, which so seriously retarded the spread of the Gospel. Party 
jealousies, bickerings, rival human creeds, and da crippled support of 
the Gospel, both at home and on missionary fields, on account of 
these divisions, demanded at least an honest and prayerful effort to 
effect a broad and Scriptural union of all who believe on and obey 
the Lord Jesus Christ. No one of the present day can fully appre- 
ciate the “baleful effects of the aversions, angry contentions, enmi- 
ties, excommunications, and persecutions, which were engendered” 
by the partyism of that day. To lay a foundation for a better un- 
derstanding of the truth and of each other, and to inaugurate a 
movement looking toward the union of all believers under the one 
Lord, the “ Declaration and Address,” a pamphlet of fifty-four closely 
printed pages, was published in September, 1809, insisting upon. 
thirteen propositions, of which the following is a condensed state- 
ment: 

1. That the Church of Christ is ove, consisting of all who believe 
on and obey him. siete 

2. That the local and special differences of the different societies 
should be no bar to their true Christian fellowship. 

3. That, in order to this, no “articles of faith” should be made 
terms of fellowship but what are found‘in express terms in the New 
Testament. 

4. That, while the Old and New Testaments contain the whole 
revealed will of God on all subjects, the New Testament is specially 
adapted to the government and discipline of the Christian Church. 

5. That no human authority has power to enjoin any thing upon 
the Church that Christ has not enjoined. 

6. That no deductions or inferences from God’s Word, though 
probably true in themselves, can ever be made terms of communion 
in the Church. 
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7. That a self-knowledge of sin, and of their need of Christ, is 
the chief prerequisite of salvation, and not a knowledge of the pro- 
founder truths of God’s Word that may be learned in other year’. | 

8. That division among Christians is a horrid evil—antiscriptural, 
antichristian, and artinatural. 

g. That a partial neglect of the revealed will of God, and the in- 
troduction of human opinions and human inventions, have been the 
obvious causes of all the corruptions and divisions in the Church 
of God. 

10. That none be received into the Church, nor retained there, 
but converted and spiritually minded people; and that the ministry 
keep close to the divine ordinances, without adding any human 
opinions or inventions of men. 

11. That all details, as to the manner of carrying out any of 
God's ordinances not found in the Scriptures—such, and such only 
should be considered human expedients. 

From these principles, it will be readily discerned that the 
Campbells did not, like Luther and Calvin, undertake to reform the 
Church, so much as to restore primitive Christianity to the Church 
and the world. “The object was to come firmly and fairly to original 
ground, and take up things just as the apostles left them. In this way, 
becoming disentangled from the aceruing embarrassments of intervening 
ages, they could stand with evidence upon ¢he same ground on which 
the Church stood at the beginning, Never before had any reformer 
taken distinctly such ground as this. Never before had any one pre- 
sumed to pass over so lightly the authorities and usages and decisions 
of so many intervening centuries. Here was the startling proposi- 
tion to degin anew, to begin at the beginning, to ascend at once to 
the pure fountain of truth, and to negiect and disregard, as though 
they had never been, the decrees of Popes, Councils, Synods, and 
Assemblies, and all the traditions and corruptions of an apostate 
Church. . . . By coming at once to the primitive’ Model, and 
rejecting all human imitations, by submitting implicitly to the divine 
authority, as plainly expressed in the Scriptures, and by disregarding 
all the assumptions and dictations of fallible men, it was proposed to 
form a union upon a basis to which no valid objection could possibly 
be offered. By this summary method the Church was at once to be 
released from the controversies of eighteen centuries, and from the 
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conflicting claims of all pretenders to apostolic thrones; and the 
primitive Gospel of salvation was to be disentangled and disembar- 
rassed from all those corruptions and perversions which had hereto- 
fore delayed or arrested its progress.” (Memoirs of Alexander 
Campbell, p. 257.) 

In urging the return to apostolic authority and primitive Chris- 
tianity, these pioneers seem to have had but little else in view at 
first than Christian Union, They saw but few of the conclusions 
that rapidly unfolded from their magnificent premises. Like Abra- 
ham, they started out, “not knowing whither they went.” Of one 
thing they were sure, as well as Abraham,—that it was right and 
safe to trust the Word of the Lord. This is what was proposed ; 
and although they soon found themselves confronted with the ques- 
tion of infant baptism, which up to this time they had never sus- 
pected of being unscriptural, and with the question of immersion, to 
which ordinance they had never submitted, they could not surrender 
their stand upon the Bible alone. They had crossed the gulf and 
had burned the ships; and if their principal postulate demanded the 
renunciation of their own baptism in infancy, their affusion, or any other 
error “received by tradition from their fathers,” no matter, “the sword 
of the Lord and Gideon” were ready to put to flight all the hosts of 
error, wherever they might be encamped. If a baptism of mental 
suffering was to be endured first by themselves, to prepare them to 
comfort those who might be in similar trouble, the will of the Lord 
be done. They made no complaint ; but, like a man with a little lan- 
tern in a dark night, they always walked up to the light they had, 
and then they always had a little more. 

A brief illustration of the position they assumed may be quite 
‘ sufficient to make this part of our subject intelligible. If the Con- 
stitution of the United States be assumed to be the most perfect 
instrument possible to man as a plan of civil government, and 
if our nation should live to see its tenth Centennial Exhibition, and 
if at the end of the thousand years the people should be found, by 
some great reformer, divided into many fierce political parties, each 
claiming that their particular comments on the Constitution and 
constitutional law formed the true science of government, and if 
their cart-loads and tons of debates, speeches, pamphlets, and _polit- 
ical creeds were only making “confusion worse confounded,’ the 
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wisest and the only thing said reformer could do would be to ignore 
all such cumulations of rubbish, and dig up the Constitution itself, and 
urge a return to primitive political principles, as the best, the speed- 
iest, and surest means of healing all sectional divisions and of re- 
storing our national unity. In such event, no matter what party 
might claim to be “successors” to the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, those political reformers who would cut a wide swath 
through all this confusion, and reach the doctrine of 1776, would be 
the true successors to the apostles of our national life. So all the 
pretensions of popes and bishops, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
claiming apostolic succession and apostolic prerogatives, or the ex- 
clusive right of being evangelical, were pushed aside and contemned 
by the Campbells, in their grand march back to Jerusalem, to Pen- 
tecost, and to the New Testament Constitution of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. This the Protestants of fifty years ago were not only 
not trying to do, but bitterly opposed those who took up the difficult 
task. And now, remembering that they did not set out at first to 
oppose infant baptism or apostolic succession, nor to prove immersion 
or the design of baptism, but to return to the original documents, and 
thereby destroy sectarianism, and follow wherever else the Bible might 
lead them, we may here present some of the results of their bold 
undertaking. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE, 


As a return to the bare Word of God, free from all the doctrines 
and commandments of men, was the most generic movement that 
could be made, the logic of the situation necessarily eliminated, after 
this, the next most important fort to take and to hold. As the sun 
is the center of the solar system, so the Divine Person of Jesus ° 
Christ was soon found to be the central truth in the New: Testa- 
ment, as the unity of God was the grand proposition of the Old 
Testament. But what was there new in this? Did not all Chris- 
tendom believe the same? True, they saw it, rather indistinctly, but 
were dividing into hundreds of fragments upon mere speculations 
about the Christ, and still more frequently upon questions of compar- 
atively small importance. In theory, Christ was the sun, and all 
other truths took their planetary positions around him; but in prac- 
tice they were making planets or asteroids, or even moons, the 
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centers of their theological systems. All the Ptolemaic astronomers 
prior to the . ys of Copernicus had the sun and all the heavenly 
bodies flying in great haste around our little world’ and for the ac- 
commodation of its inhabitants, by reason of which, confusion and 
endless doubt were the unavoidable inheritance. And how much 
better was it to divide the Church, and form new centers of attraction 
around questions pertaining to Church government, Calvinism, Ar- 
minianism, close communion, the mode of the divine existence, 
priestly gowns, psalm-singing, feet-washing, and such like, of nothing 
-more than lunar consequence at best? So minute had their dis- 
criminations become, “and such was the rigid, uncompromising spirit 
prevailing, that the most trivial things would produce a schism, so 
that old members were known to break off from their congregations 
simply because the clerk presumed to give out, before singing, wo 
lines of a psalm instead of ome, as had been the usual custom.” This 
ignorant and divisive spirit is not unlike that which once stoutly de- 
nounced the introduction and use of windmills. To drive the wind 
where it did not intend to go was a violation of that Scripture which 
said, “ The wind bloweth where it listeth.” This is nearly equal to 
the quarrel of the fourth century over the question whether. the 
priests’ gowns should be black or white ; and when black was incon- 
trovertibly proved to be the “evangelical” color, its friends all felt 
that they had delivered the Church from a great evil, that they had 
“fought a good fight and had kept the faith ;” or about equal to the 
recent controversy whether the black gowns should be fastened with 
buttons or with hooks and eyes,—a battle at which the sun and 
moon should have stood still, Orion should have tightened his belt, 
and all the gods made ready for war—a priest was about to fasten 
his black gown. 

But. the preaching of faith in the Christ as a divine person and 
obedience to him as the conditions of salvation, in spite of a thou- 
sand differences and even errors as to matters of smaller importance, 
although at first misunderstood and valiantly opposed, has won its 
way to the hearts of half a million of professed disciples of this 
Christ. Although organized merely as a “Christian Association” for 
the express purpose of furthering these truths, with no expectation 
of ever constituting a distinct Church, they were at last forced into 
a separate existence, when, with clearer apprehensions of duty, they 
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determined not only to preach the whole counsel of God to the 
people, but to present an example of a living Church with a Scrip- 
tural organization, and to keep the ordinances as they were delivered 
to us by the apostles of Christ. With singular tenacity have they 
clung to certain teachings and ordinances that are now seen to have 
lain directly in the line of the forthcoming developments of truth, 
without seeming to have appreciated the full meaning of what they 
were doing. As the prophets “searched what or what manner of 
time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify when it tes- 
tified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow,” without. understanding fully what the Christian dispensation 
would be, but seeing every thing “through a glass darkly,” so these 
students of the Word “knew in part” only the value of those truths 
to the advocacy of which they had committed their lives and sacred 
honor. Their labors forty years ago were a prophecy of the condi- 
tion and wants of the world to-day. No truth is so much in demand 
to-day as that of the divinity of Jesus Christ. Upon this is sus- 
pended his death for our sins, his burial and resurrection for our 
justification, and upon these hang the whole question of salvation 
here and eternal life hereafter. Against these truths infidels of all 
classes, from the admirers of poor, vulgar Thomas Paine to the most 
cultured materialistic scientist, hurl all the force of their opposition. 
If this fort can. be taken, all the rest must fall. Not only skeptics, 
but the imperfect believers in Christ, needed to be called away from 
their theological quiddities to the contemplation of the master truth 
of the Bible. To prepare the Church and the world for these issues 
of to-day, we repeat that the Campbells, and the valiant hosts that 
soon united with them, manifested a singular tenacity in holding forth 
such faith and practice as lay undeviatingly in this direction. For 
example, they have continued till this day in attaching a special and 
unusual importance to the Lora’s-supper, as a constant reminder of 
Christ's death for our sins, without which all other truths are vain. 
Its observance on the first day of every week has been a constant re- 
call of the resurrection of Christ, while the weekly exhortations to 
“remember him,” in solemn stillness of soul, together with the ac- 
companying songs and prayers and hopes of his coming again, have 
converged our thoughts around the cross and its triumphs forever. 
Then, the penitent sinner’s confession of faith in the Christ, a/ways 
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before his baptism, left no other thought in his heart in this supreme 
moment of his surrender to God. If “ with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness,” it is no less true that “with the mouth confes- 
sion is made unto salvation ;’ and hence their opposition to infant 
baptism, and all other hollow forms that can do nothing toward fixing 
the soul of the subject supremely upon the Lord. And, although 
not peculiar in urging immersion as the only act of baptism, they 
have always peculiarly associated it as a most striking symbol of the 
burial and resurrection of Christ, so that in baptism and the Lord’s- 
supper, the three great facts of the Gospel—the death, burial, and res- 
urrection of Christ—are continually set forth, “ until he come again.” 
And, finally, the Lord’s-day has been observed by the Disciples, not 
as a Jewish Sabbath transferred merely to another day, as most Prot- 
estants regard it, but as the resurrection day, the day that reasserts 
all the divine facts above stated ; and for this reason they never cele- 
brate the Lord’s-supper on any other day of the week, any more than 
they would pour or sprinkle for baptism, lest the world should lose the 
symbolical power of these ordinances in evidence of the fundamentals 
of the Gospel of Christ. And, in striking harmony with this part of 
Bible teaching, several passages in no very occult manner associate 
baptism and the resurrection of Christ in the system of redemption,— 
“buried with him in baptism, wherein also you are risen with him ;” 
“the like figure whereunto even daptism doth also now save us dy the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” Such strange and per- 
sistent effort to exalt the Christ as the First and the Last, the Alpha 
and the Omega, the Beginning and the End, the Foundation and 
Head of the Church, and to cause his name and his authority to 
displace the petty dogmas and strifes of words by which the Church 
was being rent, was an unmistakable prophecy of the wants of a future 
not very faraway. Nor can the measure of their success be estimated by 
the numbers actually united in the Christian Church; for these prin- 
ciples are permeating the minds and gradually filling the pulpits of 
all evangelical Christendom, until Christian union around the Christ 
is the watchword in the Evangelical Alliance, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, union prayer-meetings, and among the more en- 
lightened of all who in every place “love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.” The seed that was sown some fifty years ago is coming , 
up vigorously, proving that, “Blessed are the dead who die in the 
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Lord from henceforth: for they shall rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.” 

To establish the proper relation between the internal and external 
obedience, between the moral surrender and trust of the soul, on the 
one hand, and the confession and baptism of the body, on the other, 
is among the most important achievements of this remarkable move- 
ment. Previous to the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, religion had degenerated into mere forms, and these no kin 
to the “form of doctrine” of the New Testament, but forms invented 
and authorizéd by men only,—such as auricular confession, bead 
counting, saying mass, sprinkling holy water, infant baptism, and the 
observance of all the Lents, the Whitsuntides, the Ash Wednesdays, 
the new moons, and scores of other puerilities and absurdities, 
against all of which a powerful reaction set in, resulting in disgust, 
not only of all these forms, but in a depreciation of the few forms of 
God’s own appointment. Hence the growth of a powerful mysticism 
in Protestant views of conversion and regeneration. Because simple 
heart-felt faith in Christ had been depreciated, the mind must now 
have it that salvation is by fazth alone, believing that any overt act 
whatever would vitiate the value of faith and the spirituality of con- 
version. So necessary was it to secure a real inner religious life, regard- 
less, as was thought, of all forms, that the emotional nature was now to 
be worked to its utmost capacity, and the feelings all urged to their 
highest possible speed, and conversion declared to be genuine only 
when the point of ecstasy was reached. The pendulum had evidently 
swung to the other end of the arc, and needed to be brought to the 
golden mean where the the internal and the divinely appointed ex- 
ternal will harmoniously blend and mutually help each other. Just 
as the love of Christ for sinners suffered no loss by all he dd to save 
them, so no sinner’s faith in Christ and love for him can ever be 
damaged by doing any thing that Christ commands him to do, On 
the contrary, the more we do and suffer for those we love, the more 
intense that love becomes. Maternal love is the greatest and divin- 
est of all human loves, because the mother suffers more and does 
more for her child than any other. And this philosophy, so much 
sounder than that which imagines an outward act of obedience to be 
hostile to the worth and sacredness of the feelings; was soon found 
to be in strict harmony with the moral science of the Bible. Hence, 
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the great commission Christ gave to the apostles, when he sent them 
forth to convert the world, united the internal and the external by 
saying, “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” They 
were first to “teach all nations [to produce faith in Christ], baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit.” Hence, when Jesus had ascended on high, and had sent the 
Holy Spirit to teach them what to say, they preached, “Repent and 
be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of your sins.” Thus, all through the New Testament, in- 
ward conviction and outward action go hand in hand to produce the 
best possible development of religious life. But such was not the 
teaching in any Protestant Church when these pioneers began their 
work of restoring primitive Christianity to the world. Long and 
bitter periods of mourning, agony, and distress, sometimes for weeks 
and months, and. even years, praying God to be reconciled to the 
sinner, who was to look for no answer but in a certain excited state 
of feeling which was to be taken as the voice of God “speaking 
peace to the soul.” In the absence of such rebound of the feelings, 
after such long and terrible depressions, the unsuccessful candidate 
for the favor of God either gave up in despair to be damned, or faced 
about upon the whole affair, and denied the truth of the Bible and 
the reality of religion. But when they were told that God had made 
a fair and honorable proposition for salvation to every sinner, which 
they all could accept in as palpable and intelligible a manner as an 
erring child could accept of pardon from an offended parent; and 
when this was illustrated and proved by Scripture after Scripture, 
showing that in all cases men simply belicved on and loved the 
Savior, confessed their faith in him before the world, and were bap- 
tized into his name—all this—for the remission of their sins and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, the truth began to roll in floods of light be- . 
fore their eyes and into their souls, and made them to rejoice in “a 
knowledge of salvation by the remission of their sins.” In brief, the 
great achievement of this preaching was the opening of the way, in- 
telligibly to all, “from the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of 
God's dear Son,” from the world to the Church, from a state of sin 
to a state of salvation and rest. Nor was this an unimportant 


‘achievement, as the hundreds and thousands and myriads that every 


year were left at the anxious-seat, from time to time, in unrelieved 
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agony of soul, would testify. Observing these things, the Reformers 
began seriously to suspect something wrong in these methods, espe- 
cially when they read that on the day of Pentecost thousands were 
converted and added to the Church the same day, with no intimation 
that any one failed to “get through.” 

Their constant reading of the Scriptures having taught them 
how to “rightly divide the Word of truth,” and prepared them to 
teach the same to others, gave a new impetus to many minds who 
had never seen any arrangement or system in the Bible more than 
there is in the book of Proverbs. It was no uncommon thing in 
those days for pious people to read the Old Testament as much as 
the New to learn the Gospel plan of salvation. Chronicles was as 
much resorted to as the Acts of Apostles, to find out what one must 
do to be saved ; and for making the proper distinction between the 
old and new dispensations, the Jewish and Christian religion, the 
Campbells were soon compelled to separate from the Baptist Church, 
and, contrary to their wishes, form at last an independent organization. 
In 1816, Alexander, in the Cross Creek Association, preached a “ Ser- 
mon on the Law,” showing the difference between law and Gospel, 
showing wherein 'the Law of Moses was defective and how the de- 
fects were supplied by the Gospel; that the Law was abolished when 
Christ “took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross ;” that in the 
New Covenant we are to hear and obey Christ instead of Moses ; that 
the custom, common at that time, of preaching the Law more than 
they preached Christ had neither example nor countenance in the 
New Testament ; and that in Christ we have a salvation and purging 
of the conscience which the Law could never accomplish. Plain and 
Scriptural as all this is, it raised a storm of opposition against him, 
that .ultimated, not only in their separation from the Baptist Church, 
but in a still further elaboration of the broad distinction between 

the Old and New Testaments, which was, in fact, the most telling 
impulse given to that better knowledge of the Word which brought 
about the entire reformation. For, having made the first grand “di- 
vision of the Word of truth” into Old and New Testaments, these 
were each found to be subdivided—the Old, into “The Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms,” Luke xxiv, 44; and the New, into the four 
Gospels, the Acts of Apostles, the Epistles, and Revelation, each 
adapted to meet certain wants of the soul. The myriads of honest 
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people who have rejoiced to find out that they were to acquire 
faith in the Lord Jesus through the testimony of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, instead of by some mystical operation of the Spirit, 
sufficiently attests the value of that piece of information. Then how 
many have leaped for joy to hear that the Acts of the Apostles gives 
simply their actions in converting people to Christ, and that therein 
they could see their own duty. If Philip preached to the Eunuch 
and he believed, was baptized, and went on his way rejoicing, why 
should we spend months and years and often a whole life-time of 
agonizing: suspense, never knowing for certain whether we are to get 
to heaven or not? Then having become Christians according to the 
divine Model in the Acts, here are the Epistles all addressed to 
Christians to show how they ought to walk and to please God. 
These views as to the right division of the Word, showing every man 
how to. read and understand the Scriptures as a system of instruction 
and not a jumble of theological dogmas and confusions, greatly pro- 
moted the work of bringing men to an intelligent perception of God’s 
method of bringing them into the Church. They could now read 
and understand the Scriptures for themselves without depending 
upon the moiety doled out to them by textuary preaching, once a 
week, by preachers not qualified for their work. 

With a plea so well suited to aggressive as well as defensive ac- 
tion, and so thoroughly iconoclastic of time-honored theological idols, 
it was to be expected that heavy ordnance would be brought to bear 
against the deep-rooted errors of the Church. The pretense of 
apostolic succession was among the first that fell before the advanc- 
ing hosts, and with it the caste conceits of the clergy. Every man 
was encouraged to read the Word of God and judge of its contents 
for himself. Creeds soon began to lose their sway over the con- 
sciences of men, as their authors were found to be without any spec- 
ial commission from God to make them. Although some, like the 
grandfather of Alexander Campbell, resolved still to “ worship God 
according to Parliament,” the masses who heard these bold preach- 
ers of restoration began to feel that they held, in their own hands, 
letters from the hands of their Heavenly Father sent down to his 
poor wandering children to guide them home to rest. This has very 
naturally resulted not only in independent thinking among the mem- 
bers of this Church as a class, but in the production of a peculiarly 
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manful class of preachers, who, as evangelists, have great power be- 
fore the people. Hence the rapid growth of the Church, as a good 
cause plainly presented by a powerful ministry, could scarcely fail of 
success. Not only as proclaimers of the Gospel, but as defenders of 
the faith in both oral and written discussion, this ministry has been 
bold, fearless, incisive, and victorious. Those well-known public de- 
baters, of whom there are not a few equipped with truth, ability, and 
unbroken courage, who have had a thousand encounters not only 
with the graver errors of evangelical Protestantism but with Spiritual- 
ists, Universalists, Materialists, hired infidel lecturers, skeptical 
scientists, Romanists, and every thing else that has “exalted itself 
against the knowledge of God,” have fought all along the line of 
battle with a persistence, tact, and suctess, never surpassed in all 
the history of polemics. As the Roman soldiery in the supreme 
moment of battle would throw themselves into the ordzs, and with 
their general in the center turned their faces and swords to all 
points of the compass, so have these turned their two-edged swords 
in all directions, guarding with indomitable strength every avenue to 
the divinity of Christ, and the authority of his Word. 

Another of the fruits of this movement which was begun in pray- 
ers and tears, and in much weakness, is the educational force it has 
already established. Mr. Campbell foresaw, at a very early day, that 
an educated ministry would be an indispensable element of strength 
for the future, and accordingly established Bethany College in the 
year 1841, making the Bible one of the text books in its course of 
instruction.. The number of degree-conferring institutions now is 
twenty. This embraces two female orphan schools and two univer- 
sities, with an aggregate capital in cost and real estate of one mil- 
lion: five hundred thousand dollars. Some of the other eighteen 
institutions are without any endowment, and some have a partial 
endowment, but averaging a healthy condition. A peculiarity of them 
all is that the Bible is studied as a text-book and not merely read at 
the opening services in the mornings. In consequence of this they 
graduate more preachers than politicians, and more Sunday-school 
teachers than skeptical scientists. 

As to their literature in the book department it has become very 
considerable in the line of commentaries, biographies, discussions ; 
in the didactical, critical, devotional, and other directions of which 
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we can not now speak particularly. In the department of periodicals 
they have one Quarterly, ten weeklies, and nine monthlies, enjoy- 
ing as a whole, a fair average success. 

The effort in missionary work was begun in 1850, by the organ- 
ization of “The American Christian Missionary Society,” with Alex- 
ander Campbell as its first President, which position he held till the 
day of his death. The movement, like all similar ones during the 
first quarter of a century of their existence, has not been as effec- 
tive as its friends have always desired, yet an encouraging work has 
been done. Accurate reports of success from the first can not now 
be found as to the numbers converted by the missionaries, but can 
be estimated with proximate accuracy from the success of years 
whose reports of money and conversions are in our possession. The 
whole amount of money for the twenty-five years past for missions 
is not far from $1,000,000. Of this there has been raised the last six 
years, $375,000. The whole number of additions by missionary labor 
during the twenty-five years is not much below 100,000, of whom 
36,000 have been gained the last six years, as shown by the minutes 
of the annual conventions. The most of this has been done in the 
home field, yet missions were supported in Jerusalem and in Jamaica 
for a number of years, with considerable success in the latter place, 
besides an effort made to establish the cause in Africa, and failed 
through the death of the missionary. Foreign missions, for several 
years, have been suspended, but are now being revived in Jamaica 
and Denmark with the prospect of soon sending a moderate force 
to India. 

Such is the brief outline of what has been done in about fifty 
years. Of course, the growth has long roots reaching years beyond 
the time in which the movement took a definite form. Much has 
been done that is not embraced in this enumeration, because less 
demonstrative, but which would be large in the aggregate, a large 
part of which consists in preparations that have been and are still 
being made for future success. The present forces of the Church, 
in a few particulars, may be put down about as follows : 

The number of ministers about, ee ° + —e - 3,000 

The number of churches about, , 7 3 ; 7 4,300 

The number of members about, . ‘ 4 : : 500,000 


The number of institutions of learning, . ; ° 20 
‘The number of periodicals published, . . * . 20 
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THINGS TO BE DONE, 


In discussing the things yet to be done, no reference will be had 
to the unfinished work of converting the world, but to the “ perfect- 
ing of the saints forthe work of the ministry,” or, as some render it 
“the adapting of the saints to the work of the ministry.” In inau- 
gurating and carrying forward a reformation like this, many mistakes 
of course were made; blunders committed, and sometimes the most 
valuable lessons and principles misunderstood and misapplied. For 
example, the’ most slavishly literal meaning was given by many at 
first, and by some to this day, to the most valuable proposition re- 
quiring a “Thus saith the Lord,” for every thing in our faith and 
practice as Christians. A failure on the part of some good men, but 
narrow thinkers to distinguish between a general order from God 
authorizing a given work to be done, and the particular human 
methods or details by which it could be accomplished, has done no 
little to obstruct the missionary and other enterprises of the Church. 
To know how to be indifferent to things indifferent, and yet be faith- 
ful and obedient to all that God requires is the only safe-guard in 
this case. Much that is incidental, or merely accidental, is told along 
with the main thing to be observed, which the Spirit never intended 
to be arule for us. While the confounding of what is incidental and 
essential is often the result of sincere desire to do every thing God 
desires to have done, it, at the same time, greatly disfigures the 
Christian religion to represent it as intensely concerned about the 
merest puerilities. The Savior is very solicitous that his followers 
should remember him in the Supper, but it only caricatures him to 
insist that he desires us always to be in an “upper room” at the time, 
or that it must be attended to at the same hour of the day; and yet 
parties have been known to insist upon these mere incidents,and have 
made them equal to the main purpose of the ordinance. Others have 
supposed that the same kind of bread and the same kind of wine must 
be used as was had when the Savior instituted the Supper—that it is 
very necessary to find out whether he used leavened or unleavened 
bread, fermented or unfermented wine. Such diversions of the mind 
from the thinking about Christ himself to the thinking about the time 
of day, or the quality of the bread or the wine, divides the attention 
and discounts the value of the worship. This instance is presented, 
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not because it has exerted much influence in any congregation, but 
as an intelligible illustration of what is meant by the essential, and 
the incidental, which, although it may accompany the essential is no 
part of it. And yet a “Thus saith the Lord” has been urged for these 
mere surroundings because they are mentioned in the Scriptures. 

On the other hand, if any should allow his depreciation of the 
accidental to trespass upon the essential so far as to undervalue 
the eating of bread and the drinking of wine at all in the Supper, 
he would prove himself also to be a very staggering sort of thinker. 
It is hard for a drunken man to keep along straight in the way. 
Yet this is just what has been done as to the ordinance of Baptism 
by those who think it of little consequence whether we sprinkle, pour, 
or baptize, not perceiving that, as in the Lord’s-supper, the definzte 
actions of eating bread and drinking wine are ordained, so in bap- 
tism the definite act of baptizing or immersing is ordained. As the 
manner of eating is not described, so the manner of immersing is 
not described; but as no incidental surroundings are to dispense 
with the eating, so no such surroundings are to dispense with im- 
mersing or baptizing. Sprinkling and pouring are not only no part 
of baptizing, but they are no part of the surroundings; their pres- 
ence is both unnecessary and impossible, either as accidentals or in- 
cidentals to the main purpose, and could fill no niche whatever in the 
circumstances of an immersion, The “upper-room” circumstance 
can, with a certain degree of good manners claim a place in every 
observance of the Lord’s-supper, because it was there once, and that 
too at the very beginning ; but as sprinkling and pouring never were 
even present on a baptismal or immersing occasion in the most 
incidental way, it is hard to see how they can be rushed in to take 
the place of the main thing to be done. Now the surroundings of a 
baptism may be many; it may be done in a river or in a baptistry, 
face foremost or otherwise, with an audience or without one, with 
singing or without it; the baptism may be administered skillfully or 
awkwardly, slowly or rapidly, or in any other mode or manner ; but 
the definite act commanded and not some other act in its place must 
be done. Now the mode of that act is not essential, but the act itself 
zs, just as the mode of eating or drinking at the Lord’s-table is not 
essential ; but the acts of eating and drinking are. The first mis- 


take of rantists is in supposing that one act can be a mode of 
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an entirely different act; as if making a horseshoe could be one 
mode of digging a well, and sprinkling a mode of baptizing ; and the 
second mistake consists in allowing one or other of their supposed 
modes of baptism to take the place of the principal thing to be done. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss the true act of baptism, nor 
to distinguish the false ; the purpose is merely to frame our picture 
on both sides; for, while some, in their over-zeal for_a “Thus saith 
the Lord,” have made essentials out of accidents, others have gone to 
the other extreme, and have made the essential merely a variable 
mode of doifg something else. The one falls against the fence on 
one side, and the other staggers to the other side. And in enu- 
merating the things yet to be done by the Disciples, in order that 
their magnificent plea for a restoration of primitive Christianity “may 
have free course and be glorified,” we put down this as one of the 
most important, as well as one of the most difficult, things to accom- 
plish,—difficult because of the fragmentariness and onesidedness of 
all human thinking, and important because a few mistakes just at 
this point have done more to retard our progress, both at home and 
abroad, than any other single obstruction in our way. In illustration 
of this, see our mzssionary work. 

A broad commission had been given to the Church of all coming 
time to “go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture,” without giving any of the business details as to how men 
should go, how they should be supported, or how any of the other 
incidentals should be carried out for which God. had given men suf- 
ficient common sense. As soon as those most interested in this 
work began to raise the necessary means to support evangelists and 
to manage the business of the undertaking, they found it necessary 
to ¢ffect a co-operation of all available forces. This required con- 
ventions for conference, agents to raise money, boards to receive and 
disburse it, presidents, secretaries, and reports. But no sooner had 
these things been undertaken than up came, not the troublesome 
“Thus saith the Lord,” but the troublesome false interpretation of 
that rule, and insisted that, as there is no “Thus saith the Lord” 
for boards nor secretaries nor any such machinery, the whole affair 
was unscriptural, and dangerous to the independence of the Churches. 
The thinking on this subject was too narrow to perceive that the 
New Testament precepts, for the most part, consist of generic com- 
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mands, giving but few specific directions about any thing to be done, 
except in case of the very few ordinances commanded. Although 
the orders “Go” and “ Preach” were not incumbered by any business 
schetlule suited to all ages, still our fastidious interpreters could 
make no discriminations between general orders and the ever-varying 
methods that must be resorted to in carrying them out. It was all 
in vain to explain that the “golden rule,” for example, was intended 
to cover ten thousand cases of well-doing, the particular application 
of which was left to human judgment. This and a score such argu- 
ments might pull them out of their ruts for the moment ; but as soon 
as their eyes fell back again on “Thus saith the Lord,” all .other 
Scriptures explaining this one were forgotten. It seems to be char- 
acteristic of a certain development of mind to be unable to see more 
than one thing at a time. This one thing is seen with focal inten- 
sity ; but when several ideas are presented, and they are required to 
compare them and understand the relation of one thing to another, 
they utterly fail. This is true of many of the Caucasian race, but 
especially true of the African, who sees one thing, sees that clearly, 
but sees and can see no more. In the attempt to draw such think- 
ers into a true understanding of the spirit of the New Testament, 
illustrations like this have been used: The printed decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Indiana have already filled forty-eight 
large volumes, and are increasing at the rate of two more volumes 
every year. These are valued, not because of any general principle 
’ laid down by which lawyers might quickly decide any given case 
coming under said principle, but on account of the detailed decisions 
of the Appellate Court, among the mass of which the profession hope 
to find one exactly covering the case in hand, in all its details. A 
“Thus saith the Appellate Court” must be had in every particular. 
Now, if the New Testament had abandoned the divine method of 
giving general directions, to be filled up by common sense in getting 
the Gospel sent into all the world, and had undertaken to describe 
the manner of selecting missionaries, raising money, and every other 
detail, it would not only have proved itself to be of human origin, 
but, sure enough, would have become a book which the world could 
not contain. “But none of these things moved” them, and the effort 
to widen their vision on this point has been finally given up, while 
the work is being earnestly pushed forward without their assistance. 
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For not less than forty years has this wart been clinging to the 
Church, resulting in the first place from trying to make the inci- 
dentals of equal importance with the general order, claiming that 
they must all be in the New Testament alike. 

It must be remembered that it is not always easy to distinguish 
between the accidental and the essential. All the leading Protestant 
Churches have had some trouble in locating’ instrumental music in 
public worship in this respect, some regarding it a corruption of the 
worship, and some holding it to be a question of mere expediency. 
One class of thinkers regard singing the only music acceptable in 
worship, while the others consider praise as the generic command, 
and singing merely one of the ways in which God may be praised,— 
praised “on the harp,” praised “upon the organ,” praised in séaging. 
Whether this criticism is true or false, is the first question to be 
settled in all examinations of the subject, and then only can the 
question of responsibility for Church troubles on account of organs 
be fixed upon the right ones. If those who properly oppose instru- 
mental music in the Church are opposing a sin and a corruption of 
the worship, they are not responsible for any of the trouble arising 
from the struggle. If the instrument is a thing of expediency and 
liberty with the people of God, then the responsibility for damages 
done in resisting and defending it rests with those who oppose it. 
But all criminations should be restrained until the real status of in- 
strumental music can be fixed, which, if this can not be satisfactorily 
done, must leave each one to stand or fall to his own master. Some 
questions seem to be formed in the twilight, and to share in both 
day and night, or to lie along so close to the horizon as to gather 
the hues both of earth and heaven; and for this reason much for- 
bearance should be exercised toward good and capable reasoners 
whose conclusions may differ from our own. 

Before leaving the question of missions, it must be remembered 
that from 1850 till 1868 this work was conducted by a socéety made 
up of individuals who, by paying so much money, became life mem- 
bers, life directors, and managers of the same. To this the same 
ones kept up a constant opposition, believing that there -was no 
“Thus saith the Lord” for a society outside of the Church, that the 
society was robbing the Church of its honors, that it ought to be a 
Church co-operation, that the conventions should be controlled by 
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delegates sent by the Churches, and promised the stoutest co-opera- 
tion if we would change it into a Church co-operation. Many of the 
wisest missionary men among us doubted the propriety of the 
change, fearing that the Churches, as such, would not generally act 
together, that mnay Churches would be either too poor or too negli- 
gent to attend to the regular collections, that the preachers would 
not urge it, and that a Church co-operation among us to any consid- 
erable extent was, for the present at least, impracticable. Neverthe- 
less, to secure harmony and stop all further complaints, it was decided 
in 1869, in a large and powerful General Convention, to abandon the 
society, and to form a Church co-operation. This was agreed to all 
around—Right, Center, and Left—for two full years, without a dis- 
senting voice. But the Left soon found cause to renew the old 
struggle, and to oppose violently the very thing that was adopted in 
deference to their former oft-repeated wishes. Societies, conventions 
of Churches, and every form of associated Christian effort beyond 
that of a single congregation, is now under their ban, without the 
least provision suggested for foreign missions, or any other work be- 
yond the power of an unaided Church. Unreasonable as this is, it 
has had some influence in obstructing our progress in sending the 
Gospel to the heathen and to the destitute nearer home. 

But had there been no renewal of hostilities whatever, it is very 
doubtful whether Church co-operation. among the Disciples ever 
could be made as effective as a society. So large a per centum of 
the congregations are without any efficient ministry ; another portion 
scarcely able to support a minister at home; and another portion 
with a ministry who, though well-wishers of the mission work and 
liberal donors themselves, for some reason, do not attend to the 
Church contributions,—while the absence of regular habits of giving 
as a Church pervades them all. Upon the whole, the fears of those 
who hesitated, in 1869, to abandon the society have been realized far 
enough to show that we can not depend upon Church collections, or 
upon the Churches voting money out of their treasuries for missions, 
to any great extent, and that we must hereafter, as formerly, depend 
much upon the individual. Whether the missionary spirit will so far 
react as to return entirely to the society arrangement, and go on, 
paying no attention to any thing but its own business, it would be 
impossible now to say; but of this we may be well assured, that the 
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work is destined not to stop, but soon to spring forward with un- 
wonted power, whatever shape the incidentals may assume. Whether 
the General Convention can depend any longer upon the States for 
dividends, or will see it necessary to take care for its own treasury 
another way; whether the General Convention and the Foreign 
Society shall unite simply as the Christian Missionary Society, \eav- 
ing the States each to work up their own respective fields,—¢he work 
is going on. Nor will there be any conflict among the different 
workers, but the most perfect harmony and prayer for each other’s 
success in our fespective fields of labor. Those who really desire to 
promote this cause care less about the incidentals than about the 
general order, and vice versa. 

To effect an efficient missionary arrangement is yet among the 
things to be done by the Disciples. Still, the good that has been done 
under the famous Louisville Plan is very great: 

1. Thirty-six thousand additions to the Church in the past six years. 

2. This embraces over two hundred new congregations organized, 
a number of which have been in the large cities. 

3. The discovery of the real condition and wants of our many 
hundreds of feeble Churches in interior parts of the country by the 
State and district evangelists, who went, like Peter, “into all quar- 
ters,” to say nothing of the Sunday-school work it has promoted in 
the States. This information we greatly needed, and God no doubt 
led us into the way to get it, whether we can continue to work the 
same machinery in the future as successfully or not. 

Of the past six or seven years’ work, we have nothing to be 
ashamed of, but much to be thankful for, as God is able to keep 
whatever we “have committed to him against that day ;” nor should 
we be disturbed if we should find our methods of working to need 
a little readjusting before long, as this year is manifestly a year of 
seed-sowing and of force-gathering for handling the heaviest ord- 
nance we have ever brought into the field. The “Week of Prayer,” 
agreed to in our last Convention, and its very general observance 
by the Churches, and all the wonderful revivals since that time, 
growing out of that united consecration to God, has struck our 
roots deeper than ever into the good ground, and must be counted 
among the good results of our missionary conventions. Thanks 
therefore, for the past, and courage for the future. 
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Among the things yet to be done, few are of higher consequence 
to the Christian Church and its grand enterprise than a correction 
of both our theory and practice as to our educational interests. If a 
Church have a special mission to accomplish, that could not be as 
well carried out by any other people, they have a right to a separate 
organization, but not otherwise. No class of men have any right to 
burden the world with additional machinery, if the work they pro- 
pose to do could be done as well by their uniting with some existing 
organization ; and, if the Disciples have a mission from God, they 
have no right to fritter away their strength and resources on things 
not cognate to that mission. The Church was not organized and 


” 


commissioned as a “colonization society,” nor as a society “for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals,” nor to teach mathematics, nor to 
make professors for colleges of secular learaing, nor to teach law, 
medicine, agriculture, chemistry, or even the classics. Any or all of 
these may be incidental results of the main work of our lives, but 
they could all be carried on very satisfactorily if the Reformation of 
the last fifty years had never been thought of. If we bear any spe- 
cial commission, it is to preach and teach the Word of God to the 
people, and to qualify young men and women to carry on this work in 


the future, 


If this be true, it is worse than unwise to spend four- 


fifths of our college means in teaching what others can teach just as 
well. If these proportions were reversed, and our means were chiefly 
devoted to instructions in the Bible and studies immediately cognate 
to it, it would consist more with the spirit of our commission, if we 
have any. We need preachers, elders, deacons, Sunday-school work- 
ers, fathers, and mothers—all better qualified for their respective po- 
sitions—to have the Bible read and taught in families, in Sunday- 
schools, in colleges, and in the pulpit, provided this be our mission. 
Every denomination seems to have had some special part of the work 
of Protestant reform to carry forward. If we have not, we ought to dis- 
band and fall in with others; but if God has clearly laid off work for-us 
to do that others were not doing, as shown above, and if that work is 
not yet accomplished, all sails should at once be hoisted to make that 
port. This will be more necessary hereafter, as but little dependence 
can be placed, or ever ought to have been, upon the religious influence 
of a chapter a day, read hastily in the public schools of the country. 


The Church should not depend upon the State for religious instruc- 
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tion ; and if what little good has heretofore been done in that way 
is to be shut off, let her depend upon State and other institutions 
for most of her secular learning, and devote her own means to teach- 
ing the Bible and whatever other literature stands closely allied to it. 

This will necessitate another reform in our colleges—the cxclusion 
of all professors who lack faith in the Bible. The practice of employing 
such simply because of their Supposed or real scientific attainments, 
who insidiously, or even unintentionally, infuse doubts into the minds 
of the students,can not be too strongly condemned. The professed su- 
: periority of such teachers over Christian teachers is often a contempt- 
ible sham, very much like the professed superiority of Catholic schools 
to which ignorant shoddy Protestants send their daughters under the 
pretense of superior advantages. Such is the plastic state of the stu- 
dent’s mind and such the confidence he ought to have in his teacher 
that no situation is more dangerous to his faith. Even a tone ora look 
of such professor who does not wish to lose his place by outright in- 
fidel teaching is often enough to send the pupil down through a long 
life with a shattered faith and broken hopes. And for a Christian peo- 
ple, with a Board of Christian Trustees, to employ, as is the case with 
too many of our literary institutions, one or more Darwinians or Spen- 
cerians to manipulate the minds and hearts of young men, whose 
souls we wish to build up in “the most holy faith,” is to be untrue 
both to the God in whom we believe, to the young men whose good 
we seek, and to the Christian donors to such institutions, who had bet- 
ter purposes in view. To assume that we should employ such profes- 
sors in order to show that we are not afraid of their arguments drawn 
from their scientific investigations is about the same as to say that we 
may safely put our children under the influence of Mormons, because 
we are not afraid of their arguments in favor of bigamy and modern 
miracles. But the mere suggestion of such unwisdom ought to be 
sufficient, for whatever may have seemed to be the necessity for such 
a course it would be simply disgraceful for an intelligent Christian to 
need any argument to enforce the manifest impropriety and danger of 
it. And yet as long as our schools are so largely secular in their char- 
acter, and Christianity and our true mission forms so small an element 
of power in them, it will be difficult to convince our educational boards 
of the real and radical damage they are doing to the cause of Christ 
by the introduction of an irreligous and even anti-religious element into 
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their faculties. Nor is it enough to have teachers who are merely 
members of the Church. They should be members of earnest relig- 
ious life, not to be mere propagandists in the objectionable use of 
the word, but anxious to have every student to love God and his 
Word, and to believe on Jesus Christ. If we have faculties who be- 
lieve on Jesus Christ with all their own hearts, and love the Bible 
as they should, the colleges will have a salutary religious atmos- 
phere around them, and as many as are disposed for eternal life will 
believe without any mere sectarian proselytism. And no matter if 
the charge of sectarianism should be made, our general purpose to 
bring young men and women to Christ and to prepare them for 
usefulness in the Church and in the world should not be hidden 
from .the public, nor the nature of our’ mission concealed.. The 
meagerness of the results to the cause of Christ in most of our 
colleges is rather discouraging, and it all comes from the feeble as- 
sertion of the power of the Gospel in such communities, occasivned, 
in part, by the chills of infidel philosophy. Let the Disciples think 
of these things, and of how they could reduce their college machin- 
ery to Church use, almost as definite as Spurgeon’s “College for 

Pastors ;’ and if the faculties are reduced in number let the surplus 
funds thereby accruing go to the aid of indigent young men who de- 
sire to prepare for the ministry of the Word. If, as a people, they 
have any special mission at all into the world, and that be the mis- 
sion indicated above, no time should be lost in adjusting themselves 
to the work properly before them. 

_ To complete the Scriptural agencies for making the reformation 
of the last half century effective as it should be, one more movement 
should be made to supplement both our missionary and educational 
interests. The permanent establishment of such evangelists to act, 
not as mere recruiting missionaries, but, like Titus, Timothy, Silas, 
Tychicus, Erastus, Barnabas, and many others in the apostles’ days 
who took care of all Churches that were not well established or were 
not provided with a competent ministry. It is very safe to say that 
not less than two thousand among the Disciples to-day have need 
of such care—to help them to arrange for a competent home min- 
istry ; to establish edifying methods of Bible readings in the absence 
of preaching, instead of: their monotonous and unedifying “ social 
meetings ;” to promote daily Bible reading in every family ; to help 
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them to better finance systems for home and missionary purposes ; 
to urge on the Sunday-school work all round the year, and gener- 
ally to “set in order the things that are wanting.” Without this 
the reformation will never reach its intended goal, as was clearly 
foreseen by Mr. Campbell and many others after him. Like all other 
religious reformations the great danger to this Church is that of 
stereotyping tts work too soon. Luther pushed investigation and re- 
form to the l'mit of his ability, and then denounced Carlstadt for 
wishing to carry it a little further; and if the Christian Church 
should attempt’ to establish the office of the Evangelist to complete 
her organization, many would denounce it as a long step back toward 
Rome. Many are willing to keep “silent where the Bible is silent ;” 
but are not willing to “speak where the Bible speaks,” as it does on 
this very subject. Yet, in default of a little adjustment at this point, 
much of the fruit that might be gathered is annually allowed to fall to 
the ground and be lost. But as this whole subject has been pursued 
in detail elsewhere by the writer, the discussion will not be protracted 
here further than to insist that as the primitive Church had her itin- 
erant, as well as her local ministry, both alike official and alike in- 
dispensable to the success of the Church, even so it should be now 
and when the Church of Christ shall have completed her organiza- 
tion, the evangelist office for the general supervision of the feebler 
will be as well established as any office in the kingdom of God. 

Our national centennial will close only to be followed by the 
beginning of another century, at the end of which the population of 
the United States will number at least one hundred millions ; some 
prairie in the valley of the Mississippi will long since have received 
the National Capital with all its ambitions and struggles for power ; 
other ‘hands shall write centennial reviews, and other hearts shall re- 
joice at the achievements of a hundred years. The Church whose 
movements are herein so imperfectly presented will number more 
than a million communicants, her organization will long since have 
been completed, her educational forces will all be cevoted to her 
special mission among men, and her evangelists be in all the great 
nations of the world. Her principles will grow in favor with all 
good men as the study of the Bible becomes more thorough and in- 
tense ; while the name and the honor and the glory of Jesus Christ 
will be known in every land and sung by every tongue. 
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The Law of Love. 


II—THE LAW OF LOVE. 


NY principle productive of an orderly sequence in actions or 
4 % events is called a law. In this sense love is law. The law 
of planetary motion is the principle of gravitation. 

It is the design of Christianity to evoke, develop, and perfect the 
principle of human love to be the law of religious life. The first in- 
tonation of the Gospel is God’s love for man, in order to awaken a 
response from the sinful heart which may be the beginning of relig- 
ious vitality.. “We love God because he first loved us.” Love to 
God and man poises the soul in the religious orbit. The unac- 
counted-for perturbations in the orbit of Uranus, which led to the 
discovery of Neptune, were no surer indications of the existence of 
an extra-orbital planet than the fitful irregularities of a religious life 
are of an antagonizing principle, interfering with the orderly pro- 
cession of the soul through the orbit assigned to it by the will of 
God. Paul names this principle the “law of sin” which was in his 
members, “ warring against the law of his mind.” | 

Moses formulated the law of love in two commands: 1- “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind.” 2. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” So far as we are aware, however, these commands were never 
placed in juxtaposition as exhaustive of the law and the prophets, 
until the Nazarene did it in answer to the captious Pharisees. And, 
even then, they attempted to excuse their conscious misanthrophy 
by a technical quibble on the word neighbor. And still human self- 
ishness fails to see the breadth of the second command, although 
Jesus gave it a clear interpretation in the Golden Rule. Indeed, a 
few, determined to sée no excellency in the Christian’s Lord, do now 
persist in leveling the morality of the Golden Rule with that of the 
Confucian standard—* Do xo¢ unto others as you would zot that 
others should do unto you.” Notwithstanding the Chinese found 
nothing in this inconsistent with that selfish isolation which dammed 
up the streams of their philanthrophy within the empire. How dif- 
ferent the standard of Christ: “Whatsoever you would that men 
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would do unto you, do you even so unto them.” What men? a// men. 
This rule, as symbolized in the death of its Author for all men, has 
elevated the enthusiasm of humanity to the highest pitch. It has 
tuned the harps and voices of millions, who have caught up the an- 
gelic strain, “On earth peace, good will toward men,” and sent it 
in joyful tremolo around the world ; and it will yet resound, until the 
ultimate grand choral of the nations shall make the very heavens 
ring with a higher antiphony than angels ever sang. 

The Ten Commandments were only so many peaks thrown upon 
the great moufitain range, mapped in an outline by the summary of 
the love-law which Jesus gave. They were “the form of knowledge 
and of the truth in the law,” for the organic purposes to the Hebrew 
Church-states. And although they subsided into their common 
base at the introduction of Christianity, it was that a higher peak 
might rise in their place; that a more perfect generalization, appli- 
cable to the inter-relations of God's people, might be formed, namely : 
“That ye love one another ; as I (Jesus) have loved you, that ye love 
one another.” This is the new commandment, because it is the new 


measure of brotherly love. If brotherly love seems to flow in a nar- 
rower channel than the love of a fellow-man as such, it is one infin- 
itely deeper, to be sounded, only by that long line of self-denial for 
others, stretching from the throne of the universe to the cross of 


Calvary. 

Brotherhood in Christ, over which is the Spiritual Fatherhood 
of God, is a closer relation than the world had ever known. He who 
enters into it must enter life in hand to lay it down, if need be, upon 
the altar of fraternal sympathy. “ Hereby perceive we the love of 
Christ, because he laid down his life for us, and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.” If brotherly love may both constrain and 
enable us to acknowledge this “ought,” much more, all the lesser, 
but similar, ones which lie this side of it. 

A beautiful story is told that, when Cyrus conquered Armenia, he 
said to the king, “Armenius, what will you give to have your wife?” 
He answered, “All I am able.” Then turning to the king’s son, Cyrus 
said, “ Tigranes, what will you give to save your wife from servi- 
tude?” He replied, “I will give my own life.” Upon this, Cyrus 
restored to him his wife, and to the king his family. Having de- 
parted they began, one after another, to praise Cyrus. One said, 
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“He is generous ;” another, “He is brave;” a third, “He is hand- 
some.” Tigranes, turning to his wife, said, “Did you think him hand- 
some?” She replied, “I did not look at him.” “Whom did you look 
at?” said her youthful husband. She responded, passionately, “I 
looked at the man who offered to give his life to save me‘from ser- 
vitude.” Her soul was now wedded to his indissolubly. A self- 
sacrificing and self-denying love begets its kind. Reciprocity of such 
a passion is an infinitely stronger bond of union among Christians 
than the best conventional creed ever constructed by popes or coun- 
cils. What Tigranes was willing to do for his young bride, “bone of 
his bone, and flesh of his flesh,” Aquilla and Priscilla offered to do 
for Paul, as a practical illustration of the new Commandment. “ For 
my life, said he, “they have laid down their own necks.” 

To love God supremely, one’s fellow-man as himself, and a Chris- 
tian as Christ loved him, is at once the law of Christian life, and the 
evidence of regeneration. Such love puts the laws of God in the 
mind and writes them in the heart. By it they become subjective 
impulsions, not simply objective constraints, or bonds to chafe the 
souls. They operate from within outward by love, not from without 
inward by fear or terror. 

Lecky says that, “the beginning of religion every-where is by 
terrorism.” This may be true of all religions except Christianity, but 
the sfatement is utterly untenable in respect to Christianity,—vide 
Hebrew xii, 18-24; 1 John iv, 18, 19, and many other places. An 
analysis of love will further dissipate such a conception of Christian 
religion, and also set us forward toward our end in this essay. Its 
elements are at least five: 

I. Admiration of its object. 
II. Desire to please it. 

III. Desire to appropriate or enjoy it. 

IV. Willingness to deny and sacrifice self for it. 

V. Disposition to worship it. 

The last element must be eliminated, or lie dormant, if a fellow- 
creature be the object; but added to preceding elements, supreme 
love results, which all owe to God only. It seizes upon all God’s 
Commandments as a method of its manifestations, but not as the 
measure. It projects its controlling power over the conduct far be- 
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yond the range of specific legislation, wherever the glory of God 
may be involved ; nor will it cloak itself in casuistical refinements, 
the more easily to tend upon the periphery of wrong, or the doubtful 
right ; but will ever seek its path, as far as may be practicable from 
those dan’gerous confines where the dwellers seek not the honor of 
God. Always, every-where, it chants in subdued, but winning tone, 
“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God. 

If a fellow-man be the object of love, it demands that we. shall 
do unto him ds we would wish him to do unto us. Our wishes must, 
however, always cease this side of wrong, and also our doing unto 
him. For instance, if A were justly imprisoned by the laws, he might 
wish, ever so ardently, that B should clandestinely or forcibly re- 
lease him, yet A’s wish should not be the rule of his action toward 
B if their positions were reversed. This supposition allows that A 
and B are related to each other, not simply as fellow-men, but also 
as fellow-citizens, and consequently that the rights and interests of 
all their fellow-citizens are involved. In any case, therefore, the 
rightful wish is the limit of duty. The extent of one’s right to wish 
must depend upon the simplicity or complexity of the relations he 
sustains to others. If all men were related simply as fellow-men in 
a state of nature, every man would have a right to wish from every 
other a full observance of all his natural rights, and would be bound 
by the law of love to act toward all others according to his own wish. 
But if we enter civil society we must surrender some natural rights, 
in order to enjoy civil rights. Then, if we advance into religious 
society, some civil rights, as between fellow-Christians, must be sur- 
rendered, in order to the enjoyment of spiritual fellowship. As far 
as may be with safety to the organism, the beliefs and feelings of 
the individual member ought to be respected in every corporate 
action. But sometimes corporate interests may demand action con- 
trary to the beliefs and feelings of the individual ; as, for instance, in 
the State, the Quaker’s belief concerning war, or the Romanist’s 
concerning the common school. In case of an offensive organic 
action, only one thing is left to him who is offended, and yet remains 
in the organism ; that is, to free himself from personal responsibility 
By a protest. Factious opposition is always vicious. 
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A recent commentator, failing to perceive these distinctions, puts 
a case thus: 

“A Church, suppose, is composed of one hundred members, and I among 
them. Ninety-nine of these members decide to put an organ into our house of 
worship. The use of an organ in worship grieves my conscience, and is offensive 
to my feelings. -Do the ninety-nine walk according to love when they put the 
organ in?” (Lard’s Com. on Rom. xiv. 15.) 


He would answer, No. But if the Church were composed of 
five thousand members, the principle would be the same. And this 
is congregational government! transmuted into the “one-man 
power ! !” 

Now, the other side. To put it mildly, under his supposed case, 
suppose that he were of the ninety-nine, and I in his place; and 
that it should “grieve my conscience, and be offensive to my feel- 
ings,” if the ninety-nine should refuse to put an organ in. Would 
the ninety-nine walk according to love in the refusal? It is a poor 
rule that will not work both ways. “Ah, but,” perhaps he would 
say, “you have no right to a conscience and feelings in favor of an 
organ.” Whence did he obtain his against it? From the Word of 
God? Certainly not; for, as we shall see, he admits that it is silent 
in regard to an organ in worship. -Are they not, then, the result of 
a speculative belief? So may I obtain a conscience and feelings on 
the other side. Besides, it should be noted that by raising this ques- 
tion, in a comment upon Romans xiv, he logically levels the organ 
with meats, drinks, keeping of days, etc., by universal concession, as 
well as his comments, things innocent fer se, or indifferent. But so 
anxious was he-to strike a blow at the organ, that he raised a question 
involving the corporate action of a Church, when the chapter treats 
only of Christian liberty in things indifferent, under the law of love in 
its application to Christians as individuals. 

More recently, with apparent intent to escape the logical results 
of his position, our commentator has entirely changed base (vide 
Apostolic Times, March 30, 1876). He says: 

“ My position, briefly stated, not argued, is this: That the New Testament 
prescribes the whole of the worship ordained by Christ for his Churches; and 
that instrumental music is not provided for in this prescription. ‘lhat, conse- 
quently, it is unlawful, is a reflection upon the Divine Wisdom, is an innovation 


upon the divine order of God’s house; and, therefore, can never be either inno- 
cent or a matter of indifference.” 
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There now, the use of an organ in worship isa sin! Why? Be- 
cause the Word of God says so? No; but because it says nothing 
about it! Because Christ did not prescribe it as a part of divine 
worship he proscribed it, and therefore it is sinful. Sinful, how? 
Why, as a part of worship, of course. Well, who says it is a part of 
divine worship? A silver communion set may be used in worship, 
yet it is not in the prescription ; is it therefore proscribed, and sinful ? 
Is it a part of divine worship? Can we never distinguish between 
what is essential to a thing and what is simply accidental? between 
what is essential and what auxiliary? Does the New Testament 
teach that what may be merely auxiliary to worship, and not an 
essential part of it, is forever proscribed because not prescribed, and 
therefore sinful? Why, even baptismal regeneration could not save 
such a logical monstrosity. The end of the matter is, that the use of 
an organ in worship is a constructive or logical sin. 

But he continues : 

“ Farther, I hold that instrumental music, in Christ’s Churches, stands on the 


same footing, and belongs to the same class of things, with wax candles, with 
images, and with auricular confession,—all inventions and innovations of the 


apostasy.” 

Let us examine these assertions. “Wax candles,” etc., belong to 
the class ritual—Romish ritual; and this class forms an essential 
part of divine worship in the Roman Church. A religious rite is a 
visible symbol of a religious idea or ideas. Baptism and the Lord’s- 
supper are rites—ritual ; but divinely authorized. Pray, tell us how 
the organ, in worship, is a visible symbol of a religious idea? Who 
uses it thus? That it may be an innovation, if reference be had to 
the auxiliaries of primitive Christian worship and work, is true. But 
so are tuning-forks, hymn and tune books, symphonious quartet 
music, gas-lights, silver communion sets, Sunday-schools, etc. It 
may be, after all, that this classification is the point of difficulty with 
anti-organists. 

By the way, this discussion suggests the tendency of the human 
mind to narrow its spiritual on-flowings within ‘the channels of 
specific prescription. Hence, the religion of multitudes is simply 
legalistic, casuistical applications of rules, and logical distinctions in 
morality occupy their time. One would think they could hardly shed 
a tear of joy without subjecting it to a quantitative analysis. Such 
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people are everlastingly worrying themselves and others about exter- 
nal conformity to conventionalisms. They can not think of any relig- 
ious enterprise without a multitude of “Thus saith the Lord’s,’—a 
multitude of prescriptions and proscriptions. And multitude indeed 
they must be, if in this way the man of God is to be thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works. The very purpose that old symbol, 
“Thus saith the Lord,” was meant to subvert—namely, the unlaw- 
ful fettering of the conscience—its perversion by legalists has been 
made to serve. ; 

“Church rules!” Ascetic or sentimental prescriptions, restrictive 
of personal liberty in things indifferent ; fetters upon the conscience; 
effete sectarian shibboleths. Note some of them: 

1. Thou shalt not wear jewelry. 2. Thou shalt not wear buttons, 
but hooks and eyes. 3. Thou shalt not copy new fashiot:s in dress. 
4. Thou shalt not kiss thy wife on the Sabbath. 5. Thou shalt not 
indulge in any public or social amusements. 6. Thou shalt not pay 
a preacher a stipulated salary, 7. Thou shalt not attend a Sunday- 
school. 8. Thou shalt not send a missionary to the heathen. 
g. Thou shalt not organize a missionary, or tract, or other society, 
for religious work. 10. Thou shalt not use a note-book in public or 
private worship, or sing any thing but the Péalms of David. 11. 
Thou shalt not put a bell on the meeting-house. 12. Thou shalt not 
introduce an organ into the Church or Sunday-school, lest some good 
brother’s conscience should be so grieved that he may bore holes in 
it. 13. Thou shalt not assist in building colleges to educate preach- 
ers. 14. Thou shalt not forbid the use of intoxicating liquor, “for it 
is one of the good things of God, to be received with thanksgiving.” 
15. Thou shalt not become a member of any secret society. 

And so on, for quality. 

All of these prescriptions have bound, and some of them do now 
bind, the conscience as firmly as Holy Writ, notwithstanding they 
are all without divine warrant in form and spirit, while some of them 
are opposed to the welfare of mankind. Such conventionalisms only 
serve as lace-strings in the straight-jacket of tradition, to give firm- 
ness to Christian character, but at a fearful expense of flexibility and 
vitality. He who is held to Christian proprieties by “Church rules” 
only may be a beautiful Whited sepulcher, but not a consecrated 


temple for the Holy Spirit. He will be always cringing to others, or 
VoL. VIII.—21 
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propitiating conventionality to any seeming necessary departure from 
its behests, by a fawning sycophancy detrimental alike to mental in- 
dependence and moral integrity. Adepts in such arts are usually 
exact tithers of mint, anise, and cummin, to the neglect of the 
weightier matters of the law. Better, far, that we move forward in 
the right line of sanctified purposes, under the spontaneous impulses 
of Love to God and man. 

The scribes of old sought to make the Jews religious by “ Church 
rules.” It is said that, in the Savior’s time, they had invented not 
less than four thousand prescriptions. Their teaching was character- 
ized by an almost infinite number of hair-splitting distinctions in 
peccadillos. Jesus made a new departure. He struck right through 
the petty tyranny of scribal casuistry, and emancipated the people 
into the liberty of the law of love. He spoke to their moral con- 
sciousness. The scribes addressed the intellect simply, and led the 
people, by circuitous and logical processes, to submit to what their 
inferior tact in dialectics could not refute. Intellect, not love, was 
their aw. They could hardly stand or stir without violating some 
arbitrary conventionalism. The conscience being thus often defiled, 
such a tendency to demoralization set in that the whole nation became 
apostate. So, always, an age of excessive prescription is an age of 
moral depravity and spiritual declension. Jesus “taught as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes.” The popular sense of his 
authority was not generated by his self-assertion, but by the fact that 
the truths he uttered found a subjective base in the moral conscious- 
ness of his hearers. 


OLD FOGIES AND PROGRESSIVES. 


‘ Conventionalism in things indifferent is the ground of this modern 
distinction. Douglas Jerrold says, “An old fogy is one who will 
not look at the new moon because of his reverence for that ancient 
institution, the old one.” He is one who always puts the present at 
a discount, by dolorous grief for the departure of the “former days 
which were better than these.”. Any innovations upon the customs 
of his boyhood are signals for fresh Jeremiades. 

The attempt to enforce obsolete conventionalisms, by Church dis- 
cipline, must always be disastrous. Recalcitrants ever multiply until 
the Church is divided into two parties, respectively dubbed, “ Old Fo- 
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gies” and “ Progressives.” The conservatism of the former meets an 
immovable barrier in the radicalism of the latter. Both may be ex- 
tremists, and, indeed, generally are, especially when in coriflict. Both 
may make void the commandments of God. The former, by their 
traditional prescriptions ; the latter, by accustomed revolt against 
human authority, in the flush of victory often madly rush against 
the divine. The reaction now taking place in this country, against 
a tyrannical religious conservatism, affords sufficient evidence of the 
dangers incident to a reckless radicalism. Almost every large city 
has its free religion Church, (?) blissfully ignorant of the law of love 
as to things indifferent, and utterly oblivious to the obligations to 
obey specific divine commands. True wisdom sails between Scylla, 
on the one hand, and Charybdis on the other. 

The conflict between these two parties in every Church seems 
inevitable, unless the tyranny of conventionalism may be broken. 
During the conflict any fraternal self-denying co-operation in relig- 
ious enterprise seems, to any proper extent, impracticable. Every 
man does what is right in his own eyes. Therefore, the sin of schism 


comes to be regarded as a virtuous remedy for evils seemingly in- 
curable. Usually, however, the progressive party triumphs ; some- 
times, by a gradual metamorphosis, which is far better. The Bap- 
tists, to say nothing of other denominations, failed to transform 
the conservative element and finally divided upon the means and anti- 
means controversy. The rapid decline of the latter party should ad- 


monish all adherents to a stubborn conservatism in things purely 
conventional. 

An examination of the fifteen prescriptions, before noted, will sat- 
isfy any one that none of the things proscribed is essentially sinful ; 
hence, if ever sinful at all, they become so accidentally. Now, the 
leading object of this essay is to combat: 

I. The fettering of the conscience, with any conventional prescrip- 
tion concerning what is neither essentially good nor bad, so that if - 
under any circumstances the prescription should be violated, there 
would necessarily result a sense of guilt. 

II. The making of any such thing the subject-matter of direct 
accusation in Church discipline; although some such things, on ac- 
count of their accidents or their relations to the law of love, may 
often be involved in ecclesiastical censure. 
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Discipline dtself ought to be based upon, and always subject to the 
law of love, for every sin is a violation of the law of love, and noth- 
ing is sin which is not a violation of this law. 

All actions lying beyond the plane of specific divine command 
may be classified as follows : 

I, Such as are allowable to all Christians, always and every- 
where. 

II. Such as no Christian ought ever to perform. 

III. Such as some may innocently perform, and others can not ; 
or, such as oné may perform at one time and not at another. 

The first and second class needs no discussion. The third, with 
the reasons for it, may require some elaboration. It comprehends — 
only such actions as are indifferent in moral character. Those only 
which are essentially lawful, but not obligatory, like eating meat ; 
‘Neither if we eat, are we the better; neither if we eat not are we the 
worse.” Yet even such actions on account of their relation to one’s 
own faith, or another’s conscience or the glory of God, may, tempor- 
rarily, fall within the purview of moral obligation. 

This brings us to consider more fully the law of love, as it pro- 
jects itself beyond the area of specific divine commands, into the 
sphere of things indifferent, or of Christian liberty, which is abso- 
lute freedom limited by law—the law of love. But, preliminary, a 
few words in respect to conscience. It informs no one what things 
particularly are right or wrong. Its office is simply to enforce the 
decisions of the thoughts, or the beliefs of the mind as to what is 
right or wrong. Those decisions or beliefs will ordinarily follow the 
accepted standard of right and wrong—even the conventional stand- 
ard. If any thing indifferent thus assumes a moral character, con- 
science steps in to command or forbid it. Even if it be thought 
only of doubtful character, conscience forbids it. But if a man act 
contrary to his faith, or in disregard of his doubts, it were all one, 
so far as his conscience is concerned, as if the action be wrong per 
se. He who fails to conform his conduct to his beliefs, even should 
they be false, must experience in his consciousness the sad results of 
a house divided against itself. Hence, the wisdom of the apostolic 
injunction : “ Let every man be /i//y persuaded in his own mind.” 

The key to Paul's reasoning on the law of love is his grand gen- 
eralization, “For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but 
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righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.”, (Roman xiv, 
17.) The meaning of which evidently is, that Christian character is 
not the result of doing or omitting things indifferent ; but of fol- 
lowing after righteousness in life, peace or brotherly concord, and: 
joy in the Holy Spirit; and of so guarding our conduct in matters 
indifferent as not to interfere, unnecessarily, with the realization 
of these three essentials in the liyes of others. J say, unnecessarily, 
for so the apostle, chapter xii. 

“Him that is weak in the faith [on account of his belief] receive 
you, but not to doubtful disputations ;” “decidings of his thoughts.” 
One may be weak on account of his belief, if it clothe some things in- 
different with a moral character, or with one doubtful. In which case, 
he will be vexed with scruples which disable him from the enjoyment 
of such liberty as the strong may exercise without conscious defile- 
ment. The usual tendency is for the strong to despise the weak, 
whose peculiarities of belief appear to be perverse conceits—crotchets. 
And for the weak to judge or condemn the strong, who by habitual 
disregard of his scruples appears to the weak a frequent wrong-doer. 

First, then, the apostle demands that the strong shall receive to 
himself, as a brother, the weak; but, not to impose upon him his own 
beliefs as his rule of action—“ xot to decidings of thoughts.” Because 
one of two results must follow. Either the weak would bow to the 
imposition to the defilement of his own conscience, or he would resist 
the imposition as a wrong. In the former case the weak would lose 
subjective righteousness. In the latter, the peace of brotherly concord 
would be broken; and in both, joy in the Holy Spirit would be im- 
paired, or turned into soul-devouring sorrow. But if the strong arbi- 
trarily cause this result, he walks not according to love, but puts a 
stumbling-block in his brother’s way. 

“If thy brother be grieved with thy meat, walkest thou not char- 
itably ;” “not according to love.” In this part the apostle advances 
from his stricture upon the strong, as to the imposition of beliefs 
upon the weak, to consider the effect upon the weak when the strong 
acts according to his own belief and asserts his liberty in utter dis- 
regard of the weak brother's scruples. Now, if his example, on ac- 
count of its relation to the belief of the weak, is about to result in 
destroying his joy, either by overbearing his beliefs so that he may 
be led to eat against it, or with doubt, and thus defile his conscience; 
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or by unnecessarily disturbing brotherly concord, then the strong 
ought to abridge his liberty. And if he have faith in regard to what 
he omits for the sake of the weak, let him have it to himself before 
God. Or let him exercise his full liberty only when his example 
will not be pernicious to the weak. Such an abridgment of his 
liberty, however, is obligatory only when he imperils the soul of the 
weak, not simply when some one makes an arbitrary demand with- 
out danger of this result. 

It must not be forgotten that the law of love binds both. If the 
strong must not despise the weak, the weak must not rashly judge 
or condemn the strong. Practically; brotherly concord is more fre- 
quently disturbed by an unloving captiousness on the part of the 
weak, than by a wanton disregard of the rights of the weak by 
the strong. 

A careful reading of 1 Corinthians viii, and x, in connection with 
what has been said, will amply justify our third classification. This, 
however, ought to be noted, the case in 1 Corinthians viii differs from 
the one in Romans xiv. In this, the conscience is involved through a 
speculative belief; in that, the conscience is weak because of habitual 
consciousness of the idol. In this, it is weakness in faith on account of 
over-strenuous opposition in the Jewish convert, to every thing con- 
structively favorable to idolatry ; in that, it is weakness of conscience, 
in the Gentile convert, from the lack of sufficient spiritual equipoise 
to escape the danger of falling into idolatry. In view of which Paul 
benevolently concludes, “ Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Give none offense [cause 
of falling into sin], neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the 
Church of God [Christians]. Even as I please all men in all things 
[indifferent], not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many 
that they may be saved.” And again, “For meat destroy not the 
work of God.” “It is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, 
nor [to do] any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended 
or is made weak.” Such is the law of love obligatory upon Christians 
related to one another as individuals. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


The conflict now going on in American Churches in regard 
to amusements is painfully paralyzing. Can it be settled by 
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the foregoing principles? One writer states the questions in- 
volved thus :° 


“ Are worldly amusements permissible to us? Can we consistently indulge in. 
them, and if we can, may we enjoy them up to the fullest measure prescribed by 
our own individual wills, or are there limitations, and. if so, where do these limi- 
tations come in?” (Rev. E. Sullivan, D. D., in Chicago 7zmes, April-10, 1876.) 


Amusement— What is it? I suppose any agreeable entertainment 
of the mind. The first question contains an ambiguous word, which 
tends to confusion, and evidently did confuse the author of the ques- 
tion. In what sense should the term “worldly” be taken? If amuse- 
ments are of the world, worldly, as the world is opposed to the king- 
dom of God, then they are not permissible to Christians. But if 
worldly only in the sense that people of the world practice them, 
then to answer negatively would be to affirm that all amusements 
are forbidden to Christians, since there are no amusements which 
worldly people do not practice. If the latter sense be taken, all ex- 
cept the severest ascetics would answer the question, yes. 

This “yes” answers the first part of the second question. Now, for 
the second part, “ May we enjoy them to the fullest measure prescribed 
by our individual wills?” In order to answer this, with the third and 
fourth parts, the following classification of amusements may be made: 

I. Some are essentially indifferent as to moral character. 
II. Some are essentially sinful. 

III. Some essentially indifferent may become sinful by certain 
sinful accidents. 

Our space forbids the location of every amusement in one or 
another of these classes by an ethical discussion of its character. 
And we haye no authoritative particular prescriptional code, or 
consensus, 10 which we may appeal. 

Those of the first class are permissible to all Christians, subject 
only to the limitations of the law of love as it applies to all things 
indifferent. Those of the second class are forbidden to all, simply 
on ethical grounds. Practically, the controversy refers mainly to 
those of the third class. This class may be subdivided as follows : 
1. Such amusements as, in practice, may be separated from their sin- 
ful accidents, or evil associations and tendencies. 2. Such as, in 
practice, are frequently associated with vicious accidents. 3. Such 
as, in practice, are usually, or uniformly so associated. 
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Few persons of any moral refinement can be mistaken as to what 
amusements may be assigned to the second general class, in which 
we may locate prize-ring sports, bear-baiting, bull-fighting, with those 
gladiatorial combats and such like spectacular shows, against which 
Tertullian and others inveighed so justly and vehemently, and which 
are always barbaric. But great danger to morality lurks in every 
subdivision of the third class, much in the first, more in the second, 
and most in the third. 

As examples of the third class may be cited, dancing, cards, bill- 
iards, the circus, and the theater. From these we select dancing as 
a type, and shall proceed to treat it accordingly. 

Dancing is “an amusement in which the movements of persons 
are regulated by art, in figure, and by the sound of instruments in meas- 
ure.” As thus defined it seems, and is, a harmless thing, considered 
merely on ethical grounds. But if both sexes dance together, and 
particularly if they dance together as in practice they generally do, in 
the waltz or round-dance, the danger to morals on account of the ar- 
tificial excitement is so great, that it may reasonably be doubted that 
the average dancer, lady or gentleman, can wholly escape moral con- 
tamination, or dispiritualization. And if it be true, as some assert, 
that Terpsichorean artists tax their ingenuity to enhance the artifi- 
cial excitement by so adjusting music and movement as to give the 
dance a little spice of lasciviousness, the reason for contamination is 
very apparent. Add to this, tight-lacing, heated rooms, bodily ex- 
posure, with long continued strain upon the muscular tissues, and 
the fearful tension of the nervous system from violent exercise and 
excess of musical excitement ; and to say nothing more, there is 
enough to set the seal of condemnation on modern dancing as a so- 
cial amusement, for ethical and physical reasons only. But if we fol- 
low on the treacherous way to the ballet-dancer of the opera and 
theater ; or to masquerade balls, “which are contrived possibilities 
for license, and belong to high society only when it runs low,” and 
then to the Jardin Mabilles with their flagitious, unblushingly im- 
modest, and repulsively obscene gyrations; one can not but be 
amazed that a social amusement with such accidents and tendencies 
so frequently associated, should be patronized even by polite worldly 
society. And that Christian parents should put their little boys and 
girls, whose glory is their flush of innocence, under the training of 
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messieurs and mesdames, but for whose art ballet-dancing and Jar- 
din Mabilles would not exist, or, still existing, would be shorn of 
their seductive artistic attractions, seems enough to shatter in- 
credulity. 

Now, if we rise from the merely ethical view of this amusement 
to that which every Christian is bound to take, as obligated by the 
law of love, then modern social dancing stands doubly condemned. 
Can Christians habitually practice such an amusement, even in its 
least objectionable forms, with an eye single to the glory of God? 
Can we practice it without loosening the reins upon associated 
vices? Can we practice it without increaSing, by example, the mo- 
mentum which is already hurrying thousands to ruin? Can the 
average Christian practice it without hindering his growth in grace, 
or perhaps quenching his joy in the Holy Spirit? If any or all of 
these results follow it frequently, usually, or uniformly, then the law 
of love limits our freedom. Cards, billiards, the circus, the theater, 
and such like, in greater or less degree, are subject to similar stric- 
tures, and at last, so far as Christians are concerned, must be sub- 
jected to the same tests, in order to ascertain the extent of our 
liberty in regard to them. If we consider amusements simply in 
their ethical character, the Christian is as free to follow his individ- 
ual will with regard to indulgence in them as any one else. But he 
has entered into higher relations, and overtly assumed the obligations 
incident thereto. All who refuse to become Christians sin in the 
refusal; but the Church has disciplinary jurisdiction over its mem- 
bers only. 

How, then, shall members be subjected to disciplinary censures 
in regard to amusements? All discipline, to be salutary, must be 
based righteously, and lovingly enforced ; else it appears tyrannical, 
and fails of its true object. If conventional prescriptions and pro- 
scriptions are its foundation, then it becomes simply ethical, like the 
trial of causes in civil courts of equity. The accused must be con- 
vinced that the prescription under which he is disciplined is ethically 
warrantable, in order to assure conformity ; for, unlike civil courts, 
the Church has no physically compulsory power. If the conventional 
prescription relate to an amusement, or other thing essentially indif- 
ferent, the Church court, most likely, will be turned into a wrangling 
society, often to its own defeat and disgrace ; for the accused may 
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be more adept in nice casuistical distinctions than his accusers or 
judges. But if things essentially indifferent are involved in disci- 
pline, upon the higher plane of the law of love, then disciplinary 
procedure relates itself directly to questions of fact, to be decided 
upon testimony, not by an often treacherous casuistry. The ques- 
tions for ecclesiastical adjudication should not be, Has the accused 
danced, played at cards, billiards, nine-pins, base-ball, or gone to a 
circus, an opera, or a theater, or done any thing else which, under 
some possible circumstances, might be done without sin? but, Having 
done any such thing, has he committed any immortality accidental 
to it? Or, has he violated the Jaw of love? These questions deter- 
mined according to the Word of God, the question of fellowship is 
also determined. 

Nothing, unless it be creeds, has subjected the Church to more 
prejudice and unfriendly criticism than her conventional moralities. 
Her disciplinary deliverances have been too often inconsistent, because 
subject to a capricious sentimentalism. The broad-minded, accus- 
tomed to reasoning according to far-reaching principles, have been 
repelled by what appeared to them a whimsical oscillation from one to 
another extreme; while the narrow-minded, “booted and spurred,” 
now mounting this hobby and now that, have rode it rough-shod 
over the tenderest feelings of the Christian heart. Every conven- 
tional prescription in things indifferent acts as a barrier to many who 
would enter the Church, and a menace to the liberty of those who 
have entered. Many who have entered, on slight occasions, forsake 
the Church whose conventionalisms they are unwilling to honor ex- 
cept-in the breach. Others, fretted and worried out of patience with 
wranglings over trifling matters, made important only by their rela- 
tions to some arbitrary prescription, have deserted the Church, to 
seek peace in the absence of all restraint. Others still, unable to 
reconcile to their sense of honor the retention of membership in a 
Church whose rules they could feel no obligation to obey, have drifted 
away into utter indifference to all religion. To illustrate: A medical 
friend of mine recently invented a superior splint for broken limbs. 
He patented it. He then remembered that the code of medical 
ethics prescribed that no physician shall patent a medical invention ; 
yet he knew that medical authors hold copy-rights. Why should not 
he hold a patent-right? Well, the prescription forbade it.. He sent 
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in his resignation to the medical society. They protested against it. 
But he could not consistently hold membership and violate a rule of 
the society, although he was one of its charter members, and always 
an honor to it. Likewise, and for similar reasons, the Churches lose 
many of their brightest ornaments. ° 

In conclusion. All allowable amusements ought to be subordi- 
nated to one end,—recreation. They should be always a means, 
never an end. Abuse and excess should be avoided. The Christian 
is at liberty, for bodily or mental recreation, to indulge in any 
amusement innocent in itself, or in any thing else of like character ; 
provided, he dges not thereby dishonor God, injure himself or his 
neighbor, or put a stumbling-block in his brother’s way. He ought 
to have the largest liberty consistent with the law of love; but he 
ought to have too much liberty to be bound to any thing in which 
the worldling finds his chief enjoyment. 








IIL—INVOLUTION BEFORE EVOLUTION. 


N author of distinction and authority in his day penned the 

following aphorism: “All things are mixed, and causes blended, 
by mutual involutions.” Accepting the truth embodied in this state- 
ment, we take thence our first departure, and invite attention to a 
few general outlines of the subject of Involution. By the term 
involution, as employed throughout this paper, is meant the process 
by which any agent or factor, derived from any department of the 
universe, ts raised to any required degree of power, efficieney, or mag- 
nitude in creative-work. Illustrations of the diversified processes of 
involution, operating in conformity to primal law, abound, not only 
throughout the kingdoms of nature, as regards the earth, but extend 
to all worlds, presumptively, real or imaginary, throughout all space. 
Every body of aggregated matter, organic or inorganic, was produced 
in accordance with the primordial law of involution. In the work of 
creation, every objective purpose called forth means and processes 
which, in the very nature of things, were zxvolutionary, from first to 
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fast, The agents or factors to be employed, wherever existing, or 
however existing, were selected by divine wisdom, and blended by 
divine power into the infinite variety of forms and magnitudes every- 
where beheld. Whether the insignificant mote in the sunbeam or 
the mightiest of the orbs of light was to be created, atom joined 
atom, and molecule posited on molecule, and stratum upon stratum, 
until the designated work was done. 

Turning our attention to the earth, and studying its conformation, 
we may learn something of the order and stages of those cosmic 
processes, by which, from elements originally chaotic and heteroge- 
neous, it was builded up, age after age, until it became a fitting 
abode for animals and man. 

Our first illustration is derived from the origin and structure of 
the earth, according to the teachings of some of our modern astron- 
omers. What is known as the “nebular hypothesis,” first advocated 
by La Place, is, perhaps, the best exponent of the present status of 
astronomical science. Here we find a striking confirmation of the 
law of involution, as embodying the processes claimed by these sci- 
entists as necessitated in the formation of our earth and all known or 
conjectural planetary worlds. This theory supposes that the first, 
condition of these stellar orbs was gaseous; that this state gradually 
contracted into nebulous or cloud-like forms of matter, infinitesimal 
in size, and infinite in number. That these cosmic atoms, in obedi- 
ence to the law of molecular attraction, began to fall upon a larger, 
central, and all-attractive nucleus, until a body of the size of an aste- | 
roid was formed. Call one such body our initial, incompleted earth. 

You readily observe that this process is one which can not in any 
proper sense be called evolutionary, but is, from beginning to end, 
essentially zzvo/utionary. Here is seen the constant gathering in, 
and building upon the central nucleus, of innumerable extraneous 
factors,—call them igneous, incandescent, cosmic-vapor, if you will,— 
until the aggregated mass became in due time of the predestined 
size our globe was finally to be made. 

It makes no difference, so far as the argument is concerned, 
whether the cosmic conditions were such as are advocated by one 
class of modern scientists, or those more nearly related to the Mosaic 
cosmogony. The conclusion logically arrived at, after the most ex- 
tended and critical study of the geologic eras, and their products, 
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vegetable and animal, from lowest to highest types and orders, is 
found to be in entire harmony with the known processes of involu- 
tion, as already defined. 

The subject is so replete with scientific interest, and so illumined 
with scientific confirmations, that we trust the reader will not grow 
weary of the attempt to describe some of the prominent operations 
which mark the objective boundaries of those remote, primitive 
epochs. 

Geology declares, as demonstrable truth, that the earth has passed 
through many stupendous ordeals in its transitional stages of growth, 
from its primordial cosmic forms to its present perfected state. 
According to the latest, and perhaps most plausible view, as being 
first in order of time, was the ordeal by fire, that severest of all 
tests, and by the most refining, as well as most destructive, of all 
elements. 

But what imagination can compass that immensity of change, in 
all the aspects of our globe, postulated in an ordeal like this. In its 
acceptance, we must bid adieu to the inspiring contemplation of its 
landscapes of indescribable beauty and attractiveness, where conti- 
nents are clothed with an endless variety of verdure, and diversified 
by ever-changing outlines of mountain and valley, hill and dale, 
ocean and river, lake and streamlet, and tenanted by an innumerable 
variety of living beings, filling earth and sea and air with the signs 
and symbols and choral symphonies of conscious and happified ex- 
istence. We must turn away from such scenes, and in imagination 
seek some commanding point of observation from which to look 
upon a world on fire, its forests and cities wrapped in devouring 
flames, man and its retinue of animals consigned to the doom of 
“ashes to ashes” and the voiceless silence of death; its rivers and 
lakes dried up, and their channels and beds all scorched and black- 
ened; its seas changed to vapor, and fleeing away into the star- 
depths ; its rock-built mountains flowing down in lava-like rivers 
into the already parched ocean-beds, and the very crust of the earth 
itself dissolving before the intensity of the fires, fanned by thousands 
of cyclones of heated air, and at last to behold a world chaotic and 
tenantless,—a heaving, seething, molten, incandescent mass! 

And then, as we gaze, amazed and bewildered to think from such 
a “beginning ”——but no, the beginning is not yet reached; for we 
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have not yet seen the end of earth! That molten mass itself begins 
to yield, and clouds of fire-mists rise from its incandescent surface 
and soar away to the measureless abysses of space, until at last all 
has been converted into igneous vapor. The former things have 
passed away, and there is no more earth and sea,—all has become 


“without form, and void!” 

But is even this cosmic fire-mist the “beginning?” So science 
postulates, and attempts to construct our globe, and all other worlds, 
from just such a beginning. It declares that what we call “states of 
matter” are “but products or results of temperature and pressure. 
As proof, it points us to water, and says, “ The /¢guzd is only one of 
its natural states ;” and farther testifies that it always becomes solid 
when the atmosphere is below the freezing-point—and ¢hat is an- 
other of its natural states; and finally asks, triumphantly, What 
has become of water when the temperature is above the boiling- 
point? Is it not converted into vapor, and does it not flee away into 
mid-air? Then it goes on to say there are regions.on our globe 
where even mercury, as well as water, maintains a permanently solid 
state. As farther proof, it cites the facts of change of form of metals 
from solid to liquid, as in iron, copper, silver, gold, platinum. And 
this is also true of many rocks and minerals. On the other hand, it 
demonstrates how several gases can be liquefied, and carbonic acid 
and some others even reduced to a solid. If, now, science could only 
command appliances as effective as are seen in the great laboratories 
of nature, every known substance might be changed into a solid, a 
liquid, or a gas, at will. 

One great natural phenomenon is adduced, and it is terrifically 
familiar to some, as illustrating the feasibility of converting the most 
stubborn solids into, perhaps, all the known forms of matter,—volca- 
noes, and their torrents of molten rocks in iava-form, and mists and 
smoke issuing from their craters. Behold these mighty crucibles of 
nature, where all things are melted together! And now, emboldened 
by this unanswerable array of facts, scientists ask, Who shall forbid 
our final postulate, that matter is resolvable into primordial, gaseous, 
igneous forms? Why shall we not carry our analysis even farther, 
and discover how, and by what processes all things originate and be- 
come the manifold forms already attested to our consciousness? 
And their unthinking admirers applaudingly answer, Do so, gentle- 
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men, by all means, and by any means at your command—nothing 
would please us more! 

But when the scientist asks this question, he ought to know, 
many do know, that the answer can not come from any ground that 
science can set foot upon. Its solution must come from the domain 
of META-physics, the BEYOND of all physics, where alone is learned the 
_causation of matter and force. When, by scientific experiment and 
confirmative facts from nature, the scientist has traced our present 
Cosmos back to an indefinitely remote past, where its primordial 
forms are so infinitely attenuated as to become, as their pre-eminent 
characteristic, /wminous, why should he not, with adoring reverence, 
seal his investigations by the farther declaration, “In the BEGINNING 
Gop created!” And God said, “ Let there be Light!” And instantly 
ALL SPACE was filled with the CORUSCATIONS of LUMINOUS COS- 
MIC ATOMS. 

Here let us retrace our steps and note the consecutive, cosmic 
stages, announced by modern science in the synthesis or genesis of 
our earth. Lo! the materials for this work of ages are luminous, 
igneous atoms! If, with bewildering amazement we witnessed, in 
imagination, the destruction of our globe by fire, what must now be 
our emotions when we reflect upon the mighty work of reconstruction 
from such materials spread over the immensity of space! And, yet, 
just such a work must be undertaken, and from just such an unprom- 
ising beginning.. How, and dy what, or by whom accomplished? Is 
it to be done dy a what or by a whom ?—a question of supreme im- 
port. Choose ye which, for here there is positively no other alterna- 
tive, zo tertium quid, neither middle ground, nor a third something! . 
It must be done by a supposed intangible law, or by a supposed 
tangible Deity. By our choice we must now glorify impersonal law 
or a personal infinite Creator. It is not enough to assume law to be 
adequate, mediately,.if not independently. It is the latter that makes 
it any thing more than a means, law, any thing more than a process. 
It must rather be decided on the basis of inherent adequacy, supreme 
adequacy. For this work is superlatively mighty and infinitely com- 
plex, and the materials are inchoate, inorganic, heterogeneous; and 
order, beauty, and life are tg be reared from chaotic, shapeless, insen- 
sate atoms. If, after such considerations, we hesitate even now in 
our choice, perhaps a thoughtful study of the process to which the 
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formless earth must be subjected before it receives the last finishing 
touches will enable us to make up our minds whether we shall finally 
elect Law as Creator, or God, the Father Almighty. 

In speaking of the earth’s ordeal by fire, we have supposed its 
temperature, according to the demands of science, such as to melt 
every variety of metal, mineral, and rock; that the lighter porous 
substances and water would be converted into an invisible vapor, sur- 
rounding the molten earth and extending far out beyond the limits of 
our atmosphere into the remote star-depths; that its chemical ele- 
ments would’ be vaporized, and vast volumes of carbonic acid, sul- 
phurous acid and chlorohydric acid, intermingling their acrid, deadly 
properties with the aerial vapors, would render all vegetable and 
animal existence impossible. But still our earth, this orb of glowing, 
liquid nucleus, with its burning, vaporous envelope, flaming out thou- 
sands of miles into the regions of ether, must have rolled upon its 
axis and hastened onward in its elliptic journey around the central 
sun, and thus day and night must have alternated in the same im- 
mutable order then as now. And the sun would send his morning 
rays, all lurid and cheerless, through the deepening glooms of a dense 
and highly refractive atmosphere, and night would drop her sable 
mantle into the smoky clouds that ascended from a world on fire. 
Twilight would spring to greet twilight in the midnight zenith, so 
great the refraction of an atmosphere composed of such heterogene- 
ous elements, while the noon-day vadir would be wrapped in ever- 
gathering clouds of smoke, fringed above by the light of golden sun- 
rays, and below by the fearful glare of ocean flames. Here behold 
the chaos of the primeval ages, its silence only broken by the unvoiced 
tongues of lambent flames, and the thunderous roar of tempest-tossed 
waves of this cosmic, igneous sea. What power, think you, shall 
now evoke peace and order, beauty and life from the immeasurable 
depths of this universal conflict of discordant elements? Is it of Law 
or of God? 

But not pressing this question to a definite answer heré, we pass 
to the consideration of what science terms the law of THERMAL EQUI- 
LIBRIUM. By this principle is meant the radiation of heat into adja- 
cent space, inducing uniformity of temperature and the eventual 
cooling down and solidification of the surface of our molten initial 
earth. This process of refrigeration and consequent crystallization, 
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once inaugurated, would go on until the rocky crust, increased by the 
constant aggregation of cooled molecules, would become several thou- 
sand feet in thickness, and settle down upon the surface of the incan- 
descent mass, and rest there like ice upon the bosom of frozen lakes. 
But our earth would then, as now, feel all the power of the attraction 
of moon and sun, and its axial motion would cause the tidal waves 
of the liquid mass to beat against the superincumbent crust and 
break it into innumerable fragments, to be tossed upon the fiery bil- 
lows until these masses became crowded together like immense ice 
floes, to take on new forms of condensation and aggregation, pro- 
ducing just such mixtures of crystallized rocks as constituted the 
primitive formations of the transitional, cosmic eras. By this process 
of disintegration and recomposition an irregular surface would be pro- 
duced, and mountain, ridges would appear, lifting their rugged sides 
and huge pinnacled crests into the still, smoky, lurid atmosphere. 
As ages rolled on, and the crust of the earth became more and more 
thickened, though still too highly heated to sustain’ organic life, at 
last the fitting period arrives for introducing a new element that is to 
subserve a most important purpose in the progressive work of znvolu- 
tion as regards our incompleted earth. This element is water. 

Let us remember that science postulates that all the oceans, lakes, 
and rivers that are to water the future earth, must have existed at 
this period in the form of gases, fluating far out in the depths of 
ether, and kept there by the intensity of the heat of our molten globe, 
and though an immense ocean of aqueous mist, tangible and visible 
there, it was only an intangible and invisible, superheated transparent 
vapor, resting over the fiery bosom of the earth before its crystalliza- 
tion. But at length a crust has formed with its mountain-like ridges, 
and corresponding depressions of wide extent, that are to be the 
future basins and reservoirs, containing all the water needed for all 
the flora and fauna, with which the earth, in its perfected state, is to 
‘be furnished. 

And now we must, in fancy, picture the scenes of another conflict 
of elements. The heated, arid, and blackened crust of the earth is to 
be the arena of a mighty elemental strife for its possession. The 
marshaling of the aqueous army begins. Just skirting the most dis- 
tant points of the horizon are seen the first faint lines of vapor, grow-. 
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every-where they gather into clouds. And now cloud rushes to cloud, 
and they deepen and darken and enwrap the earth in a gloom of 
more than rayless midnight. Mist condenses to particles, and tiny 
particles draw the still smaller particles around them, until rain-drops 
are formed and fall through the heated air, until, nearing the earth, 
they are again vaporized, and rush back to the ocean-mist whence 
they started. But faster and faster the rain-drops form, and nearer 
an nearer the parched crust they descend, until. finally they touch 
it in multitudes, only to be sent flying upward, discomfited, to their 
native ether., This conflict of elements goes on by the ever-renewing 
and ever-increasing condensation of vapor, and, as the war waxes 
fiercer and fiercer, the electrical equilibrium is broken. And now 
lightnings flash across the midnight skies, and thunder-echoes shake 
the trembling earth, and torrents rush down from the boundless sea 
of vapors upon the fervid crust, which sends them bounding back into 
mid-air, like the play of millions of fountains. But the fiery billows, 
raging beneath the newly formed crust of the earth, are to be subdued 
and hushed to an everlasting calm, and the surface cooled and pre- 
pared to receive the quota of water needed to fill all its basins. An 
age of storms, of constantly increasing violence, has filled every de- 
pression of earth-crust, and flooded the entire surface save the defiant 
crests of upheaved mountain ridges. And, lo! a universal sea of boil- 
ing water, raging around the bases of every mountain, eager to con- 
sume, by its corroding waves, their very foundations, and hurl them 
toppling to its deepest depths. A thousand years of conflict, of attri- 
tion and denudation and detrital of materials, are required to lay the 
immense foundations on which are to be reared, by this involutionary 
work, the stratified piles of rocks, that, in coming ages, were to form 
whole continents. Spread over the floors of these vast ocean-beds lie, 
mingled in confusion dire, bowlders and conglomerates, mica and sili- 
ceous rocks, and whatever other formations composed the crystalline 
crust of the earth, the dédris of many a lofty mountain range, pros- 
trated by the ceaseless attritions of surging waves, beating with tem- 
pestuous madness against their sides for ages. These immense masses 
of rocks do not lie quietly in their sea-beds, but are tossed and 
tumbled and rolled together by the mighty force of the boiling deep 
and the undulations of the yielding floor of the ocean, until, broken 
and ground into smaller and smaller fragments, they are at length 
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spread out upon the bottom as pebbles and sand and soil of future 
continents. As cosmic ages pass on, and upheaval succeeds upheaval 
of different portions of the bed of an almost universal sea, islands and 
continents are thereby formed, and turn their barren bosoms to receive 
the first faint rays of the sun, struggling through the mists rising 
from the still tepid surface of the ocean. The refrigeration of atmos- 
peere and of ocean goes forward with increasing rapidity, and mists 
and clouds are dispersed, and the full noontide blaze of the sun begins 
to warm and vivify the finely pulverized earth, and make it ready for 
thé Great. Sower to scatter the seeds from which are to spring forth 
the verdure and beauty of the primeval world. 

In this brief, inductive review of the presumed, but not demon- 
strated, cosmic processes, advocated by modern scientists, we must 
not fail to notice the claimed results of chemical agency concerned in 
the production of the peculiar characteristics of the different varieties 
of rocks distributed through the crust of the earth. The atmosphere 
of our globe, during the long periods of elemental conflict, was charged 
with noxious gases beyond the possibility of organic life- The forces 
operating to disturb its electrical equilibrium would also rouse into 
activity the contained chemical agents, and thus cause an unlimited 
series of transformations, beginning in the aerial regions and finally 
completed in the ocean and earth-crust. The first rains would be 
likewise charged with the carbonic, sulphurous, and chlorohydric acids 
already mentioned as existing in a gaseous state and mingled with 
other constituents of the atmospheré. These acids, brought into 
contact with the highly heated silicates composing the oldest portions 
of earth-crust, would produce chemical reactions, and thence would 
result chlorides of calcium, magnesium, and sodium. The liberated 
silica, as the ocean became cooled, would be precipitated, and by con- 
stant aggregations would form immense beds of quartz. Other sili- 
cates of the family of feldspars contain very abundant proportions of 
soda, lime, potash, and alumina. _ These feldspars would readily take 
on new chemical reactions, and by their decomposition there would 
be formed extensive beds of clays and argillaceous rock. The residuum 
of orthoclase would be in the form of silicates of potash and soda, 
held in solution in the ocean. But the carbonic acid in the atmos- 
phere, by its more powerful affinity for- these alkalies, would drive 
forth the silica and form carbonates of soda and potash, and the silica 
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would at once seek a union with the quartzose rocks at the bottom of 
the sea. 

Now we have another series of remarkable and most important 
chemical reactions. These new-formed carbonates, whether on earth 
or in ocean, are, sooner or later, to be confronted with the chlorides of 
calcium and other chlorides, and, when they do meet face to face, an 
exchange of chemical partners is sure to take place. So it comes @0 
pass that carbonate of potash is brought into the presence of chloride 
of calcium, and it at-once bids adieu to potash and unites with calcium, 
and oxygen cothes forward and seals the union ; and the resultant, 
as carbonate of lime, tired of floating aimlessly in the sea, at length 
sinks to rest on the bottom as limestone. But chlorine, forsaken by 
its calcium, hastens, like a discarded and disconsolate lover, to seek 
a more congenial companionship and union with potash and soda, 
and, after sending forth their oxygen, consummates a lasting part- 
nership with potassium and sodium; and, under the name and style 
of chloride of potassium and chloride of sodium, resolve to forever 
remain with the ocean and keep it forever fresh by their saltness, 
and make it ready for the myriads of organic beings that are to dis- 
port in its waters throughout the geologic ages. 

In studying. the cosmic processes thus far introduced, the de- 
mands of science are all met and fulfilled when they are termed 
processes of zuxvolution. From first to last they are processes of 
infolding, by processes of attraction and ingathering and commin- 
gling and blending and union and aggregation, until there results 
finally, by a constant building upon and around a central nucleus, or 
upon a common foundation, our globe, with its continents and islands 
and oceans. And what is seen to be the probable scheme of crea- 
tion, as regards our earth, may logically and philosophically be re- 
garded as the probable scheme of the universe. 

Simple evolution never produced the inorganic atom, or the or- 
ganic protoplasm; nor has “force” ever evolved the atom into a star 
or-sun, or the protoplasm into a living, self-moving, and self-directing 
organism. But atoms, by ‘mutual involutions, can be raised to the 
power and magnitude of worlds ; and germs, by the blending of fac- 
tors entirely extraneous—by a suitable zzdus of earth, and the com- 
bined influences of sun, moon, and stars, to give light and warmth ; 
and oceans, lakes, and rivers, to furnish moisture and dews and 
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rains; and the ever-moving and vivifying air, to fan and inbreathe 
its exhaustless energy—by the mutual, co-operative involutions of all 
these agents of life and growth, germs, I repeat, may be raised to 
the potency and magnitude of all the flora that cover the earth with 
verdure and beauty, and diffuse nutrition and rest and gladness to 
all its countless, conscious, and happified fauna, from the mollusk to 
the man, the head and lord of all. 

The origin of our planetary system, according to the “nebular 
hypothesis,” already alluded to, was put forth by La Place simply as 
an hypothesis, a theory—not a demonstration. He supposed the 
earth, and the system to which it belongs, to have resulted from the 
gradual condensation of widely diffused, vaporous nebulz, and thus 
to inaugurate motion by condensation. Its immediate design was 
merely to suggest, analogically, the possible origin of the motions of 
the solar system. It alleges nothing whatever against, claims noth- 
ing whatever in disproof of, the divine origination of the primordial 
forms of matter. It but traces back the mass to an anterior nebu- 
lous state, and postulates no state as ultimate, beyond the still more 
minute attenuation and diffusion of these cosmic mists. 

Having conducted the argument back to these earliest nebulous 
conditions, the “hypothesis” leaves us at liberty to infer that thzs is 
the z/timatum of physical science. As to the primitive gonstitution 
of the universe, the last possible analysis of science can go no far- 
ther than to refer every cosmic state to the gaseous, as the w/tima 
thule of matter. 

The atom is zdivisible—so science affirms! 

And the farther the investigation of nebule proceeds, the more 
obvious the conclusions in regard to their nature, especially since 
Lord Rosse’s telescope, with its space-penetrating power, has re- 
solved many of them into stars and systems of stars. Those who 
have endeavored to press the nebular hypothesis beyond its original 
sphere and intention, as a theory to account for the beginning of motion 
in the solar system, and claim that all CONCEIVABLE POTENTIALITIES 
ARE INHERENT IN COSMIC ATOMS, do thereby but the more forcibly dem- 
onstrate the fallacies of their conclusions and the sophistries of their 
arguments, and the immense distance between their hypotheses and 
the realities of science. Multiply the highest powers of our best 
telescopes a thousand times, so that all nebulz within the range of 
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present observation could Le resolved, still other nebulous masses 
might: exist, far out, beyond: all the then discovered star-depths— 
systems and realms of star-dust primordially diffused in possible 
space, which no augmented power of observation within the compass 
of finite ability, operating through infinite time, could ever resolve 
into stars and worlds of determined magnitudes and orbits. But the 
combined potentialities of all these realms of cosmic star-dust would 
find their limitation in the sphere of their own inorganic primordial 
forms, and no “force,” short of that derived immediately from Om- 
nipotence, could ever quicken into activity, much less into life, as 
world-formative materials. And the distinguished author of this 
famous “hypothesis,” unlike some modern pseudo-scientists, after he 
had matured his theory, and, in imagination, could travel back to 
that indefinitely remote period when this original, nebulous, planetary 
material was revolving in diffused, inchoate masses around the sun; 
and could behold, in fancy, those masses, by mutual involutions, ag- 
gregating into planets, and occupying their respective orbits and 
receiving their appropriate impulses, and all moving in undeviating 
harmony—La Place himself was so impressed by the stupendous 
evidences of a superintending Infinite Designer that he was con- 
strained to say, “It is infinity to unity that this is not the effect of 
chance,” and he might have added, unintelligent law or blind “force.” 

Allusion has been made to chemical agency in the formation of 
the different strata of the earth. 

Another fact, illustrating the presumption of dzvine causation and 
ceaseless superintendency ts found in the evidences of continued activity 
of chemical processes, by which compounds of every kind are continually 
forming. The combinations of which these elementary substances 
are susceptible seem to be endless, although chemists find but eight 
or ten, which, in any large quantities, enter into the composition of 
our globe. The water of the oceans, lakes, and rivers, which covers 
more than three-fourths of the surface of the earth, is made up 
chiefly of two of these substances. The atmosphere, which envelops 
both earth and sea, is mainly constituted of two also. And it would 
appear, from the induction of many other instances of like nature 
which might be given, that all inorganic substances unite by what is 
termed the law of binary combination ; so that, however numerous 
may be the inorganic elements brought into union in any instance, 
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they will all be found aggregating in binary combination of pairs of 
substances, both simple and compound. 

Now, such a uniformity of processes, leading to such a uniformity 
of results could not be fortuitous, could not be accidental. The sig- 
nificance could not fall below a prescience of intelligent and wise 
design, binding into subservience to a supreme will and direction, as 
means and agents, all the known laws which regulate the changes 
and combinations of matter. And then, examining the chemical 
properties of matter, we discover a gradation in the nature of its 
elementary substances—now approximating seventy-five in number— 
which are classed as metallic or non-metallic. And yet there is no 
marked difference in their essential characteristics necessitating this 
division, any farther than as an aid to the better understanding of 
their relations as they enter into the organic structure of the earth. 
Between these two series there is seen a connecting chain of five 
links,—arsenicum, antimony, phosphorus, selenium, and sulphur. 
Now, calling to mind that the twenty-six lefters of our alphabet are 
symbols of sound, whose union in words and sentences expresses every 
variation of thought and feeling experienced by the millions speaking 
the English language, and we may form some faint conception how 
seventy to seventy-five elementary bodies, at the command of the 
Infinite Architect, by their exhaustless combinations, could be 
wrought up to the power, extent, and magnitude of all possible forms 
of diversity, beauty, loveliness, grandeur, and sublimity that would 
forever enhance the attractiveness and value of earth as the abode 
of man. When these primordial substances were placed in their 
geologic position, as constituents of our globe, was not the process 
tnvolutionary? and could it be shown that these rocks took on 
then, or take on now, or ever will take on, processes which in any 
proper sense were, are, or will be, evolutionary? Were they self- 
posited, as formations, upon formations? Were even primordial 
atoms, by self-action and interaction, raised to the cosmic potency of 
molecules? and were these molecules, by inherent, self-moving en- 
ergy, forced to combine with molecules to form the diverse varieties 
of rocks, from the granite foundations to the topmost stratum? 

If all these assumed processes were proven to be scientific real- 
ities, which they are not, even this would not change the quality of 
work done—it would be involutionary still. 
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As cosmical questions, we do not object to their examination by 


purely scientific methods. 

As a postulate, we do not object to the scientist, affirming that 
“the world consists of matter and force.” But when he makes the 
farther affirmation, as ultimate scientific deduction, that matter has 
inherently “the promise and potency of every form and quality of 
life,” we have a right to demur to such blank and impotential mate- 
rialism as unscientific. He may press his argument, and assert that 
all primordial atoms are of inconceivable minuteness ; that all forms, 
organic and inorganic, may be produced by molecular combinations ; 
that life and sensation, thought and emotion, may result by the inter- 
action of atoms and molecules; that these atoms, as “ foundation- 
stones” of the material universe, have remained “unbroken and 
unworn,” amid the “ceaseless changes of an immeasurable past ;” 
that these atoms have been endowed with special qualities, by whose 
association and combination motion may be produced, and so force may 
be generated ; and that this “force” tends to an exhaustless “conser- 
vation,” an “indestructible” energy ; and, finally, declare that “science 
knows nothing of the origin or destiny of nature. Who or what made 
and bestowed upon ultimate particles of matter their wondrous power 
of interaction, science knows not. The mystery, though pushed back, 
remains unsolved.” If Professor Tyndall, in his “ Fragments of Sci- 
ence,” had left the cosmic question here, where it properly belongs, 
no theist or theologist would have entered a demurrer. 

What is the significance of the whole matter, when stripped of 
its “glittering generalities,’ but the admission that physical science 
“knows” wo creation, no creature, and, by parity of reasoning, xo 
Creator? Its ultimatum, its last limit, is, motion in “primordial fog!” 

But the attempted “adjustments” of science, when directed to 
questions ulterior in their nature, to any presumed limitations on a 
physical basis, are especially partial, often lame, and always unsatis- 
factory. Ancient scientists had reached their last analysis, when, like 
Lucretius, they affirmed “that nature is seea to do all things spon- 
taneously, without the meddling of the gods ;” and, as Bruno puts it, 
“matter is not that mere capacity which philosophers have pictured 
her to be, but the wzversal mother, who brings forth all things as 
‘the fruit of her own body.” And modern scientists have but re- 
peated the same teaching and same thought, when they too affirm 
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that they “discern in matter the promise and potency of every form 
and quality of life.’ If such be their opinions, their convictions 
even, let them cherish them if they will. But we will not consent to 
have them thrust such crudities upon us and the world ‘as scientific 
verities. And Lucretius and Bruno, doubtless, had moments of “lu-, 
cidity and strength,” when each could have truly said, with Professor 
Tyndall, “It is not in‘hours of clearness and vigar that this doctrine 
commends itself to my mind—in the presence of stronger and 
healthier thoughts it even dissolves and disappears, as affording no 
solution of the mystery in which we dwell, and of which we form a 
part.” And yet Professor Tyndall, in bespeaking our toleration for 
the hypothesis of evolution, says, interrogatively : “ For what are the 
core and essence of this hypothesis? Strip it zaked, and you will 
stand face to face with the zo¢ion that not alone the more ignoble 
forms of animalcular and animal life, not alone the xod/er forms of 
the horse and lion, not alone the wonderful and exquisite mechanism 
of the human body, but that the human mind itself—emotion, intel- 
lect, will, and all their phenomena, were once /atent in a fiery cloud. 
At the present moment, all our philosophy, all our poetry, all our 
science, all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, Raphael—are fo- 
tential in the fires of the sun.” And may we not add, interroga- 
tively, Why not /atent now, ye Parsee philosophers? The Professor 
has certainly been “sun-struck,” and the condition seems to have 
become chronic; for he has not yet, and it is to be feared he never 
may again emerge into what he confesses “the presence of stronger 
and healthier thoughts.” 

The doctrine of atoms, “matter and force,” is no new thing 
under the sun, originating in the prolific brains of our modern 
savants of science. Nearly five hundred years before Christ this 
doctrine was taught by Leucippus, and Democritus and Heraclitus 
belonged to this school of philosophy. Those ancient pagan philos- 
ophers attributed all things to a “fortuitous concourse of atoms,” or, 
as phrased by their disciples of our day, “the action and interaction 
of atoms,” “correlation and conservation of force,” “interplay of 
matter and force,” and believed it beneath the dignity of a God to 
continue his care over his works, or concern himself about human 
affairs. And some of our modern scientists, as true followers of 
those leaders of ancient thought; would,also remove Him from the 
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physical universe, and willingly dethrone Him from the rightful 
sovereignty of the moral world. 

How easy the transition, from a scheme of materialism like this, 
to a denial of a living mind, apart from its association with lifeless, 
primordial atoms! Because certain states of unconsciousness will 
sometimes be observed in certain accidents, it is thence inferred that 
we have here illustrated the promise and potency of death. Speak- 
ing approvingly of the teachings of the old Stoics, Professor Tyndall 
says: “One main object of Epicurus was, to free the world from 
superstition and the fear of death. Death he treated with indiffer- 
ence. It merely robs us of sensation. As long as we are, death ts 
and then quotes his own ex- 


+] 


not; and when death ts, we are not, 
perience as proof of the “potency of primordial atoms” in their 
death-dealing tendency. He adds: “I once had the discharge of a 
Leyden battery passed unexpectedly through me. I felt nothing ; 
but was simply d/otted out of conscious existence for a sensible inter- 
val. Where was my true self during that interval? Where is the 
man himself during the period of insensibility?” and then consol- 
ingly concludes that “these themes will be handled by the loftiest 
minds ages after you and I, /éke streaks of morning cloud, shall have 
melted into the infinite azure of the past.” 

But Mr. Tyndall forgets a most important fact illustrated by that 
very accident which deprived him of “conscious existence” for the 
“sensible interval” of a few minutes. His animal organism and 
nervous system, so wondrously “correlated to certain states of con- 
sciousness,” still continued to exist, after his “true self” had been 
“blotted out of conscious existence” by that unruly Leyden jar ; only 
for a “brief interval,” however. 

When Mr. Tyndall ceased to exist, at that time, his true self had 
disappeared. Some of his friends have wondered whether, during 
that “sensible interval,” he was not looking after those “streaks of 
morning cloud,’ on which he expects to take his final departure 
“into the infinite azure of the past?” And may I not add, znfintte 
nthilism of his pictured past? For he expects no morning will ever 
dawn on the night of death, no roseate hues of resurrection light 
ever gild the infinite azure of a conscious future. He, scientist as 
he is, could not “discern,” in the fact of his return to “conscious 
existence” after this brief interval of “blotting out,” the “promise 
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and potency” of an endless life. He, scientist as he is, proclaimed 
to the world the astounding “notion” that he could “discern,” in 
primordial, dead atoms, in motion in cosmic fog, the promise and 
potency adequate to their endowment with all possible forms and 
qualities and phenomena of life. 

But all true science has its origin in ¢wo essentially primitive 
ideas. These are couched in two generic terms of most expressive 
import. One is declarative of all conceivable energy, the other of all 
conceivable effects. One implies and involves a// possible activities, 
the other all possible products or birth-forms. These two words are 
Gop and NATURE, announcing the sublimest thoughts in human lan- 
guage. Science must recognize a beginning and a cause adequate to 
bind into intelligent sequence and purpose the manifold agents and 
operations discovered in the realms of nature. It can demand noth- 
ing which the attributes of supreme Deity, actually and potentially, 
are not found adequate to accomplish. Given a Great First Cause, 
infinite in all his perfections, and nature can present no problems 
whose ultimate solution does not require him to come forth from the 
hiding-places of his power as designer and upholder. The scientist 
who does not seek the kingdoms of this Cosmos, with the spirit of a 
little child, can in no wise enter therein. All pride and self-suffi- 
ciency must be cast out of mind and heart before the highest lessons 
of truth and wisdom can be apprehended. Had Tyndall and Huxley 
and Darwin and Spencer, as leaders in scientific thought and investi- 
gation, been satisfied to have wrought in the spheres where observed 
facts and processes in nature could have been submitted to the 
methods of science and demonstrations which it demands and illus- 
trates, and not have put forth hypotheses as verities of science, all 
lovers of truth and nature would have welcomed their contributions 
as valuable aids in their endeavors to know more of Him in whom 
“the phenomena of both nature and mind have their unsearchable 
roots,’ who “covereth himself with light as with a garment, and 
stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain ;’ that Infinite Power who is 
Jaw to all “laws,” energy to all “force,” the first and the last, the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end. Are all profitable lessons 
and knowledge confined to the investigations of mere cosmic pro- 
cesses through the action and interaction of atoms and molecules, and 
the probable states and transformations of astronomic nebule? Do 
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these mighty masses themselves, those measureless star-depths, those 
eccentric revolutions in concentric orbits, and the play and counter- 
play of worlds among worlds, and all marching in one unceasing pro- 
cession around some common, all-attractive and all-governing Center, 
mean nothing, suggest nothing, to a reflective mind ? 

Let us glance for a moment at the nature and magnitude of the 
vast system to which our earth belongs. Immense as may appear its 
own size, effected by the ceaseless involutions and aggregation of 
matter through the long ages of its formation, it dwindles down to a 
mere point whén compared with the entire solar system. The mass 
of the sun itself is computed to be 354,936 times that of the earth, so 
that, were its center brought to the centre.of the earth, it would not 
only fill up the orbit of the moon, but would extend nearly as far again 
beyond. But this, too, seems diminutive when compared with the 
mass of some of these star-worlds. Our mean distance from the sun 
is, approximately, ninety-five millions of miles ; that of Uranus about 
nineteen times greater. Yet the bright star in Lyra has a diameter 
which would nearly fill even the immensity of that orbit. Among the 
planetary nebulze there are masses so enormous that their real magni- 
tude, at the lowest estimation, would completely fill the orbit of 
Uranus. And among the nebulous stars there are some (probably 
systems of stars) whose dimensions are so vast that, were one of them 
in the place of the sun, its atmosphere would extend eight times 
beyond the mighty sweep of Uranus. In the presence of such masses 
are the lessons only of “atoms,” “molecules,” “motion in cosmic 
mist?” Why, our earth itself and moon would be but inappreciable 
quantities, and the space occupied by our system of planets could be 
passed by as an unassignable point ! 

But the estimate ends not here; nay, is hardly yet begun. The 
“milky way” derives its brightness from the diffused light of bodies, 
each of which may be equal to that of Lyra, and Herschell announced 
that 50,000 such masses passed through the field of his telescope z# a 
single hour. There were also observed 2,500 nebulz and clusters of 
stars, where, in some of them he examined, there seemed thousands of 
stars compacted and wedged together in a space not larger than a 
tenth part of that covered by the moon, and presenting in its center 
one blaze of light. Although the number of distinguishable stars, in 
the milky way, has been estimated at 18,000,000; still, beyond this 
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shining band of stars, there is a milky way of nebulz, which, by more 
powerful telescopes, may be resolved, by future astronomers, into 
clustered myriads of star-worlds, revealing still other milky-way 
nebulz floating onward into the still conceivable space. Find we no 
other lessons here but whispers of atoms, self-moved and self-posited 
“molecules” in self-impelled activities, “fire-mists” in the sun, 
pregnant with the promise and potency of all forms and qualities 
of life? 

And now, in conclusion, let us all be reminded never to confound 
science with mere hypothesis, which, as its name implies, is only pro- 
visional, and never final. With due respect for the opinions of those 
who have labored faithfully to develop and demonstrate the physical 
laws of nature and of being, we must continue to guard with zealous 
care the sacred ark of knowledge which still contains many problems 
unsolved, many mysteries yet unrevealed. Beyond all that is known, 
anterior to every inorganic form or organic life, resides a power whose 
myriad manifestations, with all the appliances of science to aid us, are 
but dimly apprehended. A Power underived, inscrutable, omnipotent, 
omniscient, whose being antedates all cycles of the eternity past, and 
whose resources will be unexhausted, and whose glories will be un- 
dimned through endless cycles of the eternity to come. 





About Law and Sin. 


IV.—ABOUT LAW AND SIN. 


HE ideas of God and of creation once attained to, the next~ 

thought is that of law. What, now, is law? what is natural 
law ? what is human law? what is God’s law? what is law in general ? 
what is the unitary essence of all law? 

Law is truth or reality expressed or conceived in accordance 
with its inner nature and outer relations. The law of a crystal is a 
correct conception of the manner of its formation and of the qualities 
of that formation. The law of a seed is the expression of its poten- 
cies and of the circumstances of their development and self-reproduc- 
tion. The law of an animal is the same. The law of man is likewise 
the idea of his primitive constitution, and of the manner and means 
of its reaching its end or idea. The law of the universe is simply 
its truth, or generalized facts, in their nature, relations, and ends. 
The law of God is the inner constitution of God, and the ways in 
which, and purposes for which, he has expressed his inher nature 
in and upon the universe. 

Law, we say, is truth expressed or conceived. All law is always 
conceived by God ; for God always knows all things just as they are. 
But only a small portion of the totality of law is conceived by crea- 
tures ; for they are utterly ignorant of many things, and know only 
imperfectly many others. And all law is also always expressed. The 
sum total of all law is expressed by and for God. For this total sum 
of all law is simply the collective truth of the universe as expressed 
in the, constitution of the same. But only a small portion of all law 
is expressed in the consciousness and to the knowledge of men. All 
law lies defore man; it lies expressed in the constitution of the 
universe, and is a mine for him to search into. All this truth is 
attainable to by thought; for the universe is logically bound into 
unity, and each single truth, followed out in all its relations, involves 
the whole. 

The following out of one fact or truth or law to another is to dis- 
cover. To discover is not to find out any thing new, but simply to 
uncover that which already was. God ever discovers; for to him 


~ 
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nothing is ever covered. Ignorant creatures only can discover. When 
a creature discovers a chemical law, what does he do? He attains to 
a knowledge of the way in which God constituted matter in this 
respect. So of a vegetable law. When God reveals duty to man, 
what does God do? He informs man of the constitution with which, 
and the end for which, he made him.’ What, then, is duty? It is 
that manner of acting whereby a creature normally and successfully 
realizes its end. What is the whole duty of man? The full realiza- 
tion of his end. What is the complete expression of this duty? It 
is the totality of laws which relate to man’s nature and relations. 
Where is this totality of laws found? In man’s intuitions, in man’s 
mental and physical constitution, in man’s relations to others and to 
the universe (imclusive, of course, of God), But what, then, is the 
Bible? It is, so far as law is concerned, simply a miraculous help to 
man in his search after this totality of laws. Does the Bible reveal 
new truth to man? There zs no new truth. The Bible simply unveils 
to him truths that are as old as creation. Does the Bible create duty? 
It only expresses what was substantially already duty. Is it our duty 
to do any thing simply because it is required in the Bible? It is 
required in the Bible simply because it was substantially already our 
duty. In one word, the Bible only helps us to a fuller knowledge of 
that totality of Jaws which correctly express the nature of our consti- 
tution, and the end for which God constituted us. 

But is this so? Is the Bible merely the expression of existing 
truth and relations? Is it simply a manifester of what was already 
law? Is there no play-room for the arbitrary here? Could not God - 
have given us laws substantially other than as he has given them? 
No! Such a thought would involve God fn self-contradiction. When 
God made man he made him as he made him. As so made, man was 
the expression of a definite end. Only a corresponding development 
on his part would reach this end. This development was man’s duty 
and law. For God to have given him any other law would, therefore, 
have been to defeat himself, which is impossible and absurd. The 
Bible is, therefore, not an arbitrary creator of duty, but simply an 
unveiler of what was already duty. Hereim is the Bible’s sole and yet 
infinite import. 

Similarly is it with human law. Statute Law does not make duty. 
It aims to express what duty is. It aims to organize men according to 
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their nature and relations. It aims to help men to walk in those ways 
which will best promote the true end of humanity. 

We may now recapitulate: What is law? Law is not a thing but 
an idea. No one ever saw or felt a law. Law is an idea relating to 
our knowledge of the nature of things. Law has no value in itself. 
Its value is simply that it expresses value. It is like a sign-board or-a 
bank-note. It is like a scaffolding ; its value is in its end. Laws are 
sacred only because the end they point to is sacred. We love God’s 
law, not in itself, but because we love God himself, together with the 
end to which his law guides. God loves his own law not in itself, but 
because it is the guide of the creatures whom he loves. He loves it 
as the architect loves the scaffolding which helps him in building. 
Were it not for the building, the scaffolding woulé have no value 
whatever. In its most general and practical form, therefore, law is 
simply a correct conception of the nature of things and of creatures, 
and of the way in which they reach their true end. 

The ideas of God, of création and of law, once clearly apprehended, 
the next thought is that of sin. , 

What, therefore, is sin? What is the one essential, sole, true 
notion of what is variously expressed by the words sin, guilt, crime, | 
wickedness, transgression, wrong? The answer does not call for 
many words. The condition of sin is creatural liberty. Sin is the 
abuse of this liberty p/us the effects thereof. It is law-violating crea- 
tural life p/us the consequences. In one word, it is abnormalcy, 
abnormalcy in volitional action, and abnormalcy in state of soul there- 
from resultant. And as character is the product of creatural soul- 
action, whether good or bad, hence the full idea of sin ts lawless volt- 
tionation, and the perverse character thereby generated, 

This seemingly twofold nature of sin is twofold only seemingly. 
The sinful acting is not really separable from its perverting effects. 
As well try to separate the explosion of gunpowder from the ruin 
wrought as to distinguish between perverse will-action and perverse 
character-formation. The acting is incomplete without its effects ; 
sinful action is therefore, per se, self-perversion, self-ruination. 

‘ The possibility of sin dies in the purpose and nature of creatural 
freedom. What is the nature of creatural freedom? It is the God- 
given discretionary power of the creature to fulfill, or not fulfill, the 
end for which God made it. What is the purpose of creatural free- 
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dom? It is that the creature may realize its ideal. What is its 
ideal? Perfect God-likeness. What is God’s character? Absolute 
inner harmony and active self-consistency. What is, then, to realize 
God-likeness? It is to confirm ourselves into statical identification 
and active consistency with the divine ideal after which we are con- 
stituted. What is to fail to realize God-likeness? It is to turn 
ourselves away from our ideal; that is, it is to pervert ourselves, to 
ruin ourselves. To fail to will our true ideal is equivalent to willing 
our ruin; for the soul can not exist without willing. And hence, if 
it does not will its true end, it necessarily wills something else, that 
is, its ruin. 

But why did God gift the soul with discretionary will-power ? 
why did he not create all moral creatures in perfectly developed 
God-likeness at the very start? Because it was impossible in the 
nature of things, and hence absurd. To create moral creatures—that 
is, creatures capable of morality—was to advance from the creation 
of ¢hings to the creation of germinal persons. Persons and things are 
heterogeneous orders of beings. A thing receives all the worth it 
has from without, by force. A person develops all the worth it has 
over a thing, from within, by freedom. Direct creative power can 
produce only things, not persons. Men and angels, on passing from 
the creative hand, are not yet persons ; they are only things endowed 
with the germinal possibility (but not actuality) of personality. They 
become persons from within, by development of the germinality given 
them from without. Thus the notion of a moral creature’s being 
created in developed God-likeness is absurd and impossible, from 
the very idea of such a creature. Stones, plants, animals, can be 
made. Their reality and their ideal are indentical, from the start. 
Persons can be made only as ¢hings capable of moral personality. 
All that a person has above a thing is xot made, but becomes. 

Man is made a thing; he is to become a person, by freedom. 
Here lie the conditions of sin. Either God had to omit the making 
of things capable of becoming persons, or he had to admit the pos- 
sibility of sin, crime, wrong, suffering. The introduction of sin into 
the universe was the actualization by the creature of this possibility. 
It was actualized by perverse volition. 

By the opposite of perverse volition, the opposite of sin is effected. 
This opposite is holiness. Sin is the ruinous effect of abnormal— 

VoL. VIII.—23 
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that is, unideal—volition ; holiness is the salutary effect of normal— 
that is, ideal—volition. The one word, character, expresses the effect 
at both poles. Character is that to which a morally endowed crea- 
ture develops itself, by rising out of its primary germinality through 
the exercise of freedom. Perverted character is sinfulness ; and szx- 
Julness is perverted character. Right character is holiness; and 
holiness ts right character. These subjects and predicates are abso- 
lutely transposable; they are simply two expressions for the same 
thing. And sin and holiness are simply absolute opposites. They 
are developments in contrary directions. The creation-point is, in 
respect to character, the zero-point. The sinner is below zero; he 
has less than no good character. The religious man is more or less 
above zero; he has some good character. The goal below zero is 
diabolicity—that is, the utter extinction of the conscience, or image 
of God; here the possibility of future repentance and recovery is 
excluded. The goal above zero is completed God-likeness, entire 
holiness ; here the possibility of future sin is excluded. 

But what of depravity? Depravity is simply another word for the 
ruin, the abnormalcy, wrought by sin. And of inherited depravity? 
Inherited depravity is the abnormal effects of sin, transmitted by 
virtue of the organic solidarity of our race, from parents to child. It 
is a transmitted sinful determination of the essence of human nature. 
As transmitted, it is impersonal ; hence it is sinful only in an accom- 
modated use of the word. It becomes strictly sinful only when, 
from being impersonal, it becomes personal, through voluntary per- 
sonal resistance to that regenerative influence of grace which is 
uniformly furnished to every child of Adam. This grace is a super- 
naturally bestowed neutralizer of the inherited depravity. Let it be 
accepted, and the depravity is controlled, and at once begins to dis- 
appear before the grace-induced action of the normal life. It entirely 
disappears when the regeneration is completed in entire sanctification 
or moral perfection. Not that moral perfection is the merely nega- 
tive removal of depravity; but that, by virtue of the very.nature of 
the case, the down-tearing of depravity is possible only through the 
up-building of its opposite—that is, of holiness. 

Depravity is not, fer se, guilt. It is guilt only in those who have 
personally induced it (our first human parents), or personally appro- 
priated it (all unregenerated children of Adam). 
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Inherited depravity is total; but in what sense? Not in the 
sense that there is nothing good in the germinal moral persons that 
are born into the world ; for this is not true. It is total in the sense 
that these persons are born with such a thorough abnormal bent of 
nature as renders it totally certain that, unless they lay hold upon 
the moral help of grace, they will sin. 

These plain, simple, direct views of the nature of sin and its op- 
posite will not be questioned. But how unfortunately and disastrously 
are they lost sight of in much preaching, and in many efforts at 
Christian life! Sin and holiness are not quantitative substances that 
can be taken on or shuffled off by external contact with ceremonies, 
books, powers, or persons. They can not be injected into souls, nor 
ejected out of them. They can simply be awakened and developed 
in them through external influence when this influence is co-operated 
with from within. But without the inward co-operation, no influence, 
no divine grace, is of any avail. Circumstances, grace, help, are in- 
deed indispensable; but the holiness itself, the sinfulness itself, comes 
directly from within: it is not made—it becomes. And (in case it is 
holiness) it “becomes” not through long tarrying in the confessional, 
nor through frequent partaking of the bread and wine of the eucharist, 
nor through holding to a minutely formulated creed, nor through 
much specific prayer as such, but on#/y and solely through a Jife of 
faith in God, whereof prayer and church-going and active charity are 
the natural, the normal, expression. And (in case it is sinfulness) it 
“becomes,” by the opposite course. In a word, we become holy. (the 
environment of grace being assumed) by virtue of beginning and 
continuing to exercise love to God; as also, under the same condi- 
tions, we become sinful by virtue of neglecting and declining to love 
God. And, under the same gracious environment, we pass from the 
one course of character-development to the other, by simply passing 
from the love, to the neglect, of God, and vice versa. 
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V.—THE CHRIST—WHOSE SON IS HE? 


N this paper I shall discuss this question only so far as it relates 

to the views held by the Disciples and the Unitarians. 

In Brown’s “ Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge” I find the 
following : 

“ Besides the Congregational Unitarians, the Universalists generally, and the 
denomination called Christians, maintain Unitarian opinions ; and they are under- 
stood also to prevail in the large sect of Reformed Baptists, or Disciples of Christ 
(sometimes called Campbellites).” 


The “opinions” referred to above are opinions concerning the 
Divinity of Christ. 

The Disciples do not wish to be thus identified with the Unitari- 
ans. Many good people suppose the Christian Church is Unitarian 
in her belief as it respects the Divinity of Christ. It is currently 
reported in many places among candid people that the Disciples deny 
the Divinity of Christ ; and many persons, not having the means. of 
correct information at hand, are unwillingly prejudiced against them, 
and are not prepared to give them a favorable hearing, if a hearing at 
all. It is certainly due to Jesus Christ, the Disciple, and all people 
concerned in this subject, that some special pains be taken to remove 
this damaging misrepresentation from the Disciples, and the cause 
they advocate. 

The Unitarians affirm that the Father, and he alone, is truly and 
properly God ; that the Son had no existence whatever before he was 
conceived by the Virgin Mary; that the Christ was the Son of two 
human parents ; that the Christ was the Son of God only in the sense 
of supernatural endowment. 

Infidelity differs from this in that it denies that Christ was super- 
naturally endowed. 

The Disciples affirm that the Christ is the Son of God in the sense 
of having been supernaturally begotten. “The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee : therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be.called the Son of God.” He is the Son of God in a sense pecul- 
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iar ; in a sense in which no other is; hence, his relation to the Father 
is qualified by such phrases as “Only Son,” “Only begotten Son,” 
“Only begotten of the Father.”. The Disciples differ with both Uni- 
tarians and infidels. in affirming that the Christ was supernaturally 
begotten of the Father. 

There is an immeasurable distance between these views as held 
by these two religious bodies—the Unitarians and the Disciples ; and 
this difference will be more manifest as the discussion of the ques- 
tion proceeds. 

Each one of these religious bodies appeals to the Scriptures in 
support of its view of this subject. This is eminently proper and 
praiseworthy. To the Scriptures, then, shall the appeal be made; 
and the question, so far as the writer is concerned, shall be settled 
in the light of their teaching. 

The relation of Father and Son, as treated in the Scriptures, may 
be understood in the following senses: 1. In the sense of creation. 
Adam is called the “son of God” evidently in this sense. 2. In some 
secondary sense of creation, which may be termed procreation. In 
this sense God is the Father of all men. “Have we not all one 
Father? Hath not one God created us?” 3. In the sense of adop- 
tion. All the saints under the Christian institution are his sons by 
adoption, which implies guardianship. “But when the fullness of 
time was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.” 4. In the sense of what I shall 
call generation. In this sense ¢he Christ is the Son of God. He is 
the Son of God in a sense peculiar—in a sense in which no other is 
his Son. Hence, he is called “the only begotten of the Father.” 
His Father is to him what our fathers are to us. Jesus is “so much 
better than the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they.” “For unto which of the angels said he at 
any time, “ Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee?” Jesus, 
then, is the Son of God in a sense in which no angel is his Son. 

No one in the Bible is ever called the Son of God in the Unita- 
rian sense; that is, in the sense of supernatural endowment. The 
apostles of Christ and many other of his disciples, in the time of 
miracles, were endowed with supernatural gifts; but their sonship 
was based on their compliance with the law of adoption as revealed 
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in the Gospel of Christ. The Sonship of Christ does not rest upon 
his supernatural endowment ; but upon this—He is the “ only begot- 
ten of the Father.” 

The Scriptures teach the pre-existence of Christ. Unitarians 
teach that the Christ had no existence before he was conceived by 
the Virgin Mary. If the Scriptures teach the former, then the latter 
can not be true. According to Luke, John the Baptist was born six 
months earlier than Jesus; yet John says, “After me cometh a man 
who is preferred before me; for he was before me.” Then Jesus ex- 
isted in some manner before John. At least the language implies 
the pre-existence of Christ. The following language of Jesus implies 
his pre-existence: “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; 
and he saw it, and was glad. Then said the Jews unto him, Thou art 
not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham? Jesus said 
unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was I am.” 

Jesus was with the Father before the world was. “And now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was.” He was with God in the very 
beginning of the creation. Hear the apostle John: “ In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by 
him ; and without him was not any thing made that was made.” “And 
the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father), full of grace 
and truth.” The Son was not made flesh, but the Word was made 
flesh ; that is, dwelt in flesh, became incarnate. This language implies 
antecedent relation under the name Word. This being, who after- 
ward became incarnate and dwelt aniong us in flesh, and was calied 
the Christ, was in the beginning with God. Whenever the beginning 
was, the Word was present at it. Not only so, but the Word was 
before the creation ; for “All things were made by him, and without 
him was not any thing made that was made.” 

But in the days of the Cesars this Word changed his personality 
and his relation to God, and dwelt in flesh, and decame the Son of 
God. “The pre-existence of the Christ in some other relation to 
God than Son, and the incarnation, stand or fall together.” But the 
Word, who was in the beginning of creation with God, and who was 
before the creation, became incarnate, dwelt in flesh, invested in flesh, 
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embodied in flesh, clothed in flesh: and men behold his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father. “God was manifest in 
flesh.” He “took on him not the nature of angels, but he took on 
him the seed of Abraham.” These passages of Scripture imply 
that the Christ was more than a mere man. Unitarians can make 
nothing but fables out of such Scriptures. Since the Word was God, 
and since the Word dwelt in flesh, and dwelling thus was called the 
Son of God, that Son of God was not a mere man, like Moses, hav- 
ing two human parents. He was “Immanuel,” which signifies God 
with us. 

Jesus is omnitfic. He is all-creating. “For by Him [the Son] 
were all things created that are in heaven and that are in earth, vis- 
ible and invisible, whether they be thrones or dominions or principal- 
ities or powers ; a// things were created by lim and for him; and he 
is before all things, and by him all things consist.” So Paul testifies 
to the Colossians. 

Again: The Being who is omnific must be omnipotent also. He 
who is all-creating must be all-powerful. Jesus claims this: “All 
power is given unto me in heaven and on Earth.” The author of 
the Hebrew Letter declares that the Son upholds all things by his 
powerful word. We now feel that such a Being must be omunzscient. 
The following passage from Hebrews, which I think, without a reason- 
able doubt, refers to the Son of God, declares as much: “Neither is 
there any creature which is not manifest in his sight ; but all things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we have to 
do ;” or, as Macknight translates it, “to whom we must give an 
account.” The same apostle declares that Jesus is the Judge of the 
world, to whom we must give an account. If all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of Jesus, I conclude that he is omniscient. 
He who, “being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God” must, like God, be all-wise. This Paul affirms of 
Christ Jesus. 

These attributes are possessed by neither men nor angels. Jesus 
is so far superior to angels that he is an object of worship among 
them. “And let all the angels of God worship him,” Paul says, con- 
cerning the Son. Jesus is more than men or angels. He is Imma- 
nuel ; that is, God with us. ; 

It is now apparent that the Scriptures ascribe to Christ the 
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peculiar and exclusive powers, honors and prerogatives of the Deity; 
that they accord to Jesus an equality and oneness with the Father. 
But the Divinity and Deity of Jesus ¢#e Christ are put beyond dis- 
pute in the following passage: “But unto the Son he saith, Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” He who is equal with God, 
and who is God, must be as Divine as his Father. 

But here even the conservative Unitarian parts company with 
the Trinitarian; and here, also, the Disciples leave the company of 
both Unitarians and Trinitarians. The Disciples are not Trinitarians 
in the current’ theological sense; in the sense of the schoolmen. It 
is no part of the teaching of the Discipies to ask any man to accept 
as a matter of faith any theory by which the mysterious relations of 
the Father and Son are sought to be explained. They are content, 
so far as it relates to their faith, with the use of Scripture phraseol- 
ogy on this subject. They desire to leave this subject just where 
God has left it. 

‘The Scriptures do not speak of Unitarians, either conservative 
or radical. They do not mention the humanitarian view of Christ, 
nor the Trinitarian view; but simply speak of him as the “man 
Christ Jesus,” the “Son of the living God,” “Immanuel,” “God with 
us,” “I and my Father are one.” No attempt to explain the myste- 
rious relations existing between the Father and Son is found in the 
Scriptures. Men should not be wise above that which is written. 
We should be content with what God says, whether we can under- 
stand it or not. It is wrong to insist that men shall believe our 
explanation of that which God has not explained. Here the Disci- 
ples think they occupy apostolic ground. The Arian dwells with 
great pleasure on the words, “first-born of every creature,” “the be- 
ginning of the creation of God.” The Socinian emphasizes with 
great force upon the words, “the man Christ Jesus ;” but never 
dwells with delight upon the sentence, “Who being in the form of 
God.” The Trinitarian rejoices that “there are three that bear record 
in heaven ;” that Jesus said, “I and my Father are one,” with the 
explanation added or understood, one God or one person. But the 
Disciple, with equal pleasure and readiness, quotes every thing said 
in the Scriptures on this subject, without attempting to explain, for 
the faith of others, the spiritual and eternal relations between God, 
the Word of God, and the Spirit of God. These subjects are not to 
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be decided by human reason or reasonings, but are to be received 
because “God has taught them to us,” f 


CHRIST'S PATERNITY. 


Was Christ the son of two human parents? Do the Scriptures 
teach that Joseph was his father? On one occasion Jesus asked the 
Pharisees concerning the Christ, “ Whose son is he?” The Pharisees 
were Unitarians. They believed that Jesus was only a man. They 
rejected the divinity of Christ. Hence they answered, “The son of 
David.” Jesus answered: If the Christ be the son of David only, 
“ How then doth David in spirit call him Lord?” as he does, by in- 
spiration, in the one hundred and tenth Psalm, saying, “The Lord 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand till I make thine 
enemies thy footstool.” : 

By this conversation Jesus showed that the promised Christ was 
to be divine, and that his own claim to be the Son of God was 
in perfect harmony with his claim to be the Christ. If he is the 
Christ, then he is David’s Lord. So also did Peter argue on the day 
of Pentecost concerning the Lordship of the Christ. 

But the answer of the Pharisees was correct in part. There is a 
sense in which Jesus was the son of David. The following passages 
will show this: “Once have I sworn by my holiness that I will not 
lie unto David. His seed shall endure forever, and his throne as the 
sun before me.” “Of this man’s [David's] seed hath God, according 
to his promise, raised unto Israel a Savior, Jesus.” -“ Paul, a servant 
of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated unto the Gospel of 
God, which he had promised afore in the Holy Scriptures, concern- 
ing his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who was made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God 
with power,” etc. In his salutation to Mary, the angel said, “He 
shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest, and the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David.” 

Here Jesus is called both the Son of God and the son of David. 
It is not denied that Jesus was the son of David; but was he ‘so 
paternally. When the angel Gabriel promised Mary a son, she 
doubted, saying, “ How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” 
But the angel’s answer to her removed that doubt. He said: “ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
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shall overshadow thee ; therefore, also, the Holy Progeny which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” Mary believed that 
the power of the Highest would be an adequate cause for the prom- 
ised result, and she said, “Be it unto me according to thy word.” 
The miraculous conception is clearly taught in the above Scriptures. 
To reject it, one must reject the Word of God. It is a complete 
refutation of the humanitarian doctrine of “two human parents.” 

The teaching of the Scriptures concerning the Sonship of Christ 
may be stated in the following propositions : 

1. “Jesus, the Christ, is the son of David, maternally, according 
to the flesh.” 

2. “He is the Son of God, without the co-operation of a human 
father.” 

It may be added here that Joseph never set up any claim to be 
the father of Jesus. It is significant, also, that in the genealogy 
given in the New Testament the writers are careful not to say that 
Joseph begat Jesus. Matthew says, “Jacob begat Joseph, the hus- 
band of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ.” 
Jesus and Joseph never acknowledged the relation of father and son. 

In ‘his salutation to Mary, the angel said, “That Holy Progeny 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” It is 
significant that he. was not so called till he was thirty years old; 
but all this time was known by the name Jesus, “being, as was sup- 
posed, the son of Joseph.” At this age, by divine interposition, he 
was called the Son of God, and the promise of the angel was re- 
deemed. “And when Jesus was baptized, he went up straightway out 
of the water ; and, lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw 
the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and lighting upon him ; and, 
lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” 

This proposition, that Jesus is the Son of God, is a revelation 
imparted to mankind with great majesty and glory by the Father 
himself, at the river Jordan. Jesus was never before called the Son 
of God. He has been so called ever since. This is true of no one 
but the “only begotten of the Father.” 

Jesus accepted this claim which his Father made for him; and 
his whole life, from this period to his death, was a demonstration 
of the truth of this claim. The miracles which Jesus wrought do 
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not of themselves prove that he was the Son of God; for Moses 
performed miracles, and he was not thereby proven to be the Son 
of God. 

God set up a different claim for Moses from the one he set up 
for Jesus. The miracles which Moses wrought established his claim 
before the Israelites that God had appeared unto him. So the mir- 
acles which Jesus performed establish the claim that God made 
for him to be his own Son. With this claim before the mind John 
says: “And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of 
his disciples, which are not written in this book: but these are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God.” 

This claim the Jews constantly denied and attempted to refute. 
But, failing in every effort to entangle him in his talk, foiled in all their 
attempts to set aside this claim and make Jesus appear simply as a 
man, they took his life, which they supposed would end the dispute 
as to the Sonship of Jesus. They sealed their denial with the blood 
of Jesus the Christ. He died because he said he was the Son of God. 
But the controversy is not yet ended. God appeared in the opened 
heavens, before the multitude at the Jordan, and made that claim for 
Jesus. He will make it good. Men will not be convinced by the 
spotless life and wonderful miracles of Jesus. God has one other 
argument. In three days he will raise him from the dead. This he 
did. Paul says, concerning Jesus Christ our Lord, that he was “made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, and declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, dy the 
resurrection from the dead.” This is the Christ the Son of the Living 
God, the “only begotten of the Father,” whom the Disciples preach 
as the object of the faith of men and the savior of the world. 
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VI.—PROGRESS OF IDEAS. 


HE great world of thought, as well as this great world of matter, 
on which we so often thoughtless tread, still moves. That 
higher world, which, in the infancy of the ages past, was so small that 
a few pages might suffice to chronicle its work, now proudly points to 
ponderous volumes, catalogued by hundreds, as the brief but very 
imperfect epitome of its achievements. It is true, six thousand years 
of toil scarce number the duration of those long cycles through which 
the human race have come up and onward by successive struggles. 
unceasing, valiant, and ever-triumphant in the end, to that position 
the Caucasian type of mankind now occupies, as leaders, in the ad- 
vancing but still imperfect civilizations of the nineteenth century. 

In considering the conditions governing all progress made in the 
work of development through the ages, there are plainly traceable two 
representative principles of action essentially the constituents and 
motors of every mind. As a basis of classification, simple yet com- 
prehensive, we may place these two great qualities, and upon them 
build every outgrowth of thought and activity, both as respects the 
individual and the diverse races of man. Divested of either, man 
would be but a “wreck” compared with what he is. Compound and 
complex each, yet both embracing every attribute of mind. The one 
seeks to reduce to fixed and useful forms what are but visions, air- 
castles, mere fitful fancies of the other. The former gathers in the 
material, lays the foundations, and builds for the permanent, subjected, 
though not derived, within the narrow limits of each individual's mul- 
tiform and multicolored experiences. The /atter careers through all 
space and all time, reveling in all the glowing anticipations and illim- 
itable possibilities of the future. One we call veason—a generic 
term—whose territory is that of the rea/, erected upon the tangible 
yet beautiful and endlessly diversified forms of matter that make up 
this solid earth--the habitation and home of man. The other we call 
imagination, also generic, whose regal dominion is earth, sea, and sky, 
and all that they contain ; yea, and she dares her peerless scepter to 
stretch forth over all the entities in realms of ether boundless, and 
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duration without end, and say, these, too, are mine. Whatever of pro- 
gress in ideas, elevation in sentiment, refinement in social life, and 
advancement in the arts and excellencies characterizing the different 
phases of the civilizations of the past, are due to the agencies created 
and conditions established and utilized by minds richly endowed with 
these primal qualities of true genius. And hence, in the suitable 
blending, development and co-operation of these typical attibutes of 
mind, is found the highest perfection of human nature yet attained. 
And, moreover, it is most undeniably certain that all desirable pro- 
gress and improvement yet to be realized in the departments of 
thought, and the activities of the great future of all human, earthly 
struggles and triumphs, will be the result of a more vigorous out- 
growth and still wider and higher development of these same intellect- 
ual faculties. Supplemented by the moral and religious sentiments 
they constitute the true differentia of man, as compared with all other 
animals, his crowning glory, means of highest bliss. Unfettered in 
their several spheres of action, whether in the realm of the seen or the 
unseen, in that of art or science, literature or philosophy, the pursuits 
and industries of life, or in the sacred walks of religion, whenever and 
wherever found united and co-operative, the real with the ideal, reason 
with the imagination, they beautify and ennoble every product of 
human genius and subordinate all the beneficent achievements of 
human effort in constant endeavor to work out the still unsolved 
problems of social life and its possibilities of position still nearer the 
goal of conceivable perfectibility. 

It will not be expected, in a brief essay like this, that we should 
attempt more than a mere sketch of a few salient outlines of a subject 
whose relations, dependencies and interdependencies are so vast that 
they comprehend the work of man throughout the historic ages. The 
more prominent and striking phases of this topic ‘find their. most 
forcible illustration in the special types of ideas characterizing the 
different races of mankind. 

Nationalities, like individuals, have their infancy, stages of growth 
to maturity, and inherent causes of decline, ultimate decay and death. 
It were vain to ask, Who were the peoples and where are the nations 
of antiquity, and what have they done and contributed, as their respec- 
tive quota of well and'wisely ordered work, to make up the general 
stock of knowledge for the benefit of succeeding ages? While some 
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of them have left enduring monuments of their achievements, most 
have passed off the stage of existence without leaving a vestige of 
their mission, their failures or successes, from which those who come 
after them could gain a hint or implement to aid them in their great 
endeavor to roll forward the car of social and civic progress. But 
enough remains of the work of the chief actors upon the arena of the 
past to show the relative value of these two primal motors in all the 
spheres of their activities, and the influence of each, in securing a 
permanent advancement of thought—a real progress of ideas.. 

Historical “investigation leads to this conclusion—a striking pecul- 
iarity marking the intellectual development of mankind, traced from 
the remotest era furward to the present day—namely, that the imagi- 
nation holds a superior and controlling power over reason in creating 
and giving color, form, and impetus to all the appliances of every age 
that have aided the master spirits of their day in their work for the 
progress and elevation of the race. The record is brief and as inter- 
esting and instructive as it is peculiar. It may be epitomized as 
follows : ’ 

In the earliest of the historic ages, where man is seen in the 
lowest condition of social existence, even,in the half vegetative life of 
the untutored savage, there is beheld an outgrowth of the imagination 
more than of reason. It is seen in the simple adornments of the 
dress and the rude implements of the chase and of war, and still more 
highly typified in his cherished visions of the hereafter, where the 
Great Spirit has prepared his hunting grounds, abounding in every 
desirable animal, in ever-flowing streams, in ever-green forests, in 
cloudless skies, and, shining over all, a sun that knows no setting. 
Similar, yet more extended, as man emerges from barbaric life, is the 
influence of the imagination apparent in every progressive step onward 
and upward, through all gradations in the scale of humanity, from the 
lowest to the highest state of cultivation. Back in those far-distant 
periods, whose annals are still extant in the literature of the world, 
mankind lived more in the creations of the fancy than in the sober 
facts and realities of certified consciousness. ‘ This earth of ours and 
these star-gemmed heavens were far less attested to the demands of 
reason among the inhabitants of antiquity than to the teeming mill- 
ions occupying the same territory to-day. Idealfties, baseless as night- 
dreams, were so interwoven with the very web and woof of thought 
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that human life itself was peopled with innumerable forms of fancy. 
These were characterized by the dominant type of social development, 
and were the true indices and measure of cultivation and refinement. 
Government, religion, and whatever of art or science then existed, and 
all the habits and customs of society, whether of amusement or labor, 
every thing, indeed, bore the impress of the predominance of the 
imagination over reason. We have but to look at the Egyptian, 
Scandinavian, Hindoo, Grecian, and Roman mythologies to learn the 
extent and potency of what we call ideality in man in shaping and 
controlling the conditions of social life and individual and national 
progress. 

In the absence of the general culture of modern times, the ex- 
travagancies of the ancient systems of idealistic philosophy found a 
ready and eager acceptance among all classes. Ruler and subject, 
teacher and disciple, alike gave willing audience and belief to the 
cosmogonic and theogonic systems promulgated from the temples of 
the innumerable deities worshiped. Sun, moon, and stars, earth, 


sea, and air, were not only themselves objects of worship, but were’ 
peopled with deities who were supposed to preside over the destiny 


of every person from the cradle to the grave, and throughout the 
realms of the hereafter. Every point in space teemed with imaginary 
beings, to whose agency were ascribed the various events that molded 
the character and achievements of individuals and nations. Tutelary 
- divinities and genii were every-where. The groves were the haunts 
of Dryads, whispering amid forest-leaves. The very waters were 
vocal with-the murmuring songs of Naiads, and every mountain sum- 
mit was the consecrated abode of Oreads and Fairies, whose myste- 
rious presence lent additional charm to each sylvan scene, and gave 
inspiration divine to the poets and prophets of the olden time. The 
oracular utterances from the temples at Delphi, Delos, and Dodona 
were far more potent than the decrees of kings. Even the Juridical 
Tribunal of Greece, the Amphictyonic Council of Twelve, gave their 
decisions on the most vital questions of state based upon the mys- 
terious responses and revelations of the Pythian priestess, and all 
Greece yielded acquiescence thereto as sacred and inviolable. Omens, 
favorable or unfavorable, crowned princes, or dethroned monarchs. . 
To Alexander the Great the soaring of an eagle was a sure prophecy 
of future conquests, while the destruction of a simple swallow’s nest, 
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with its precious freight of nine little fledgelings, determined the time 
allotted to the siege of Troy. As the years rolled on, and society 
attained a higher state of civilization, the faith in imaginary and un- 
seen deities was transferred to a priesthood, who, assuming divine 
prerogatives, soon acquired an influence superior to every other 
authority, whether civil or sacred. 

With the lapse of time the human mind became more reflective, 
and began to study the facts of common experience and the varied 
" phenomena of the external world. Many things before unknown, or 
but faintly understood, began to assume a new and more rational 
aspect, and relations of outward objects were noted and grouped 
together into something like harmonious system. These were re- 
corded for future use, and thus were the foundations laid for many 
of the arts and sciences which have come down through the ages, 
improved and perfected by the labors of their votaries, until we see 
them now in all their manifold and admirable adaptations. 

How singular and impressive the fact that the intellect itself, in 
its different stages of development, should also be so fitting an illus- 
tration of the diversified conditions of man in the various periods 
which-distinguish his progress in national life and civilization. In 
the little child ideality takes the precedence of reason, filling its little 
world of busy activities, sometimes with the beautiful, and sometimes 
the grotesque creations of unrestrained fancy. Whatever the form 
of its kaleidoscopic vision, it is always delightful, making its little life 
happy, and investing it with an atmosphere glowing with the sun- 
shine of its own enjoyment. With maturer years comes reflection 
and the perception of relations in the objective world, and reason 
begins to associate effects with their appropriate causes, The reali- 
ties of life are thereby better understood, and the imagination finds 
less scope for its exercise. And when the stern and exacting duties 
of the busy, bustling world begin to arrest the attention and compel 
the measurement of their power with the ripened power of manhood, - 
this very struggle with the first necessities of life brings him in daily 
contact with the conditions essential to a vigorous outgrowth of 
every valuable endowment of mind and manhood. Thought, awa- 
kened and in conflict with opposing thought ; old ideas, brought into 
the arena of discussion with new, and perhaps antagonizing, ideas ; 


* _ the foundation of the most sacred sentiments and prejudices assailed, 
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shaken, and perchance overthrown by new and unexpected influences 
and discoveries ; the stagnation of long-settled forms of government 
and religion broken up, amid volcanic irruptions and revoiutions of 
long-suppressed and repressed forces and ideas, set free in. the very 
heart of the social compact,—these agitations and incessant counter- 
agitations, always more or less sudden, violent, and destructive in the 
social, civil, mental, and moral atmospheres of the world, are the very 
means by which light has been brought out of darkness, fancies 
have given place to realities, truth has been freed from error, and 
thoughts, ideas, and facts in all the departments of a truer, better, 
and higher life throughout the epochs of the past, have survived the 
conflicts of ages, as fittest instrumentalities for renewing and carry- . 
ing forward the conflicts. of the future. 

Progress has‘come out of this strife of the ages. One by one 
have the shackles been broken off the hands and minds of the irre- 
pressible workers and thinkers, ‘all along down the long line of the 
march of the centuries. Thought has been attracted to or repelled 
‘from thought, hand has wrought with or against hand, opinions and 
theories have dominated only until better and grander were ready to 
take their place, and as generation has succeeded generation the world 
has grown stronger, wiser, and more steadfast in the pursuit of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. Nature’s great law of progress is 
thus seen to have been, then as now, universal. Starting with the 
potential, embryonic protoplasma, and vivified under conditions es- 
sential to its growth, it begins its wondrous career of development 
and runs its allotted race of destiny. Whether rocked in the cradle 
of poverty or afflueuce, whether its little eyes first look out upon the 
unsightly walls of the Itumblest cottage of the poor or the attractive 
gildings of the rich, in those cradles lie slumbering, all unconsciously, 
the germs of genius that are to electrify the nations by their words, 
and thoughts and deeds, and move the great world of mind forward 
to a higher plane of thinking, and a higher and nobler stage of action 
and achievement. 

Another law of nature, intimately associated with the law of 
progress, ought not to be overlooked in its relation to the grand 
purpose, aim, and end of every living entity and life in this great 
universe. It is the law of possibilities. The acorn is the potential 


oak. The possibilities of its nature and inherent life are limited to 
Vou. VIII.—24 
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the products and uses of the matured oak, and the oak attains no 
higher evolution in its outgrowth than the produced acorn. The 
law of its life is complete in the acorn-fruit, the cycle of its develop- 
ment ended. It never overleaps the limit of that law and produces a 
chestnut or filbert, or any other analogous fruit. The acorn evolves into 
the oak; the oak produces the acorn or nothing. -What is true of the 
acorn and the oak is true also of every other vegetable, according. 
to its law of definitive growth and maturity. And the same law of 
possibilities governs in the animal kingdom as in the vegetable. In 
essential, elemental nature, from lowest to highest types of being, 
animal or vegetable, unity, immutability, and perfection characterize 
them all. The typical primordial form, whether of the animal proto- 
plasm or the vegetable prototype, is never changed, however changed 
in climate, latitude, and longitude, by emigration or transplantation. 
The differences seen in domesticated animals and cultivated fruits 
and plants, when compared with the native stocks from which they 
have been derived, only illustrate and confirm a principle every-where 
recognized and accepted, that training, cultivation, education, whether 
of the fruit, the vegetable, the shrub or the animal, the child or the 
man, imparts no new quality, no new, faculty, no new element of 
being. At best, the process only develops, strengthens, improves, 
utilizes powers and susceptibilities originally existing in the thing, 
the animal, or the person. Hence, we may state a great primal truth 
and law, under this simple generalization: Man, in nature, is one and 
invariably the same, however diversified by race, by climate, by habita- 
tion, or by the forms of individual, social, or national life. Races may 
blend and be almost infinitely modified by amalgamation, by climatiza- 
tion, by education in divers forms of civilization; but the individual that 
comes forth from the alembic of these circumstantial experiments pos- 
sesses still the same native qualities, unchanged in their rudimentary 
types. The man, in a word, is still a man, only more manly by culture. 
The caged leopard, fed, petted, trained by the hand of kindness from gen- 
eration to generation, never changes his spots, never loses or forgets his 
feline instincts, that once rioted in his native jungles. The “Heathen 
Chinee,” now flocking to our shores, and knocking at the door of 
our superior civilization for admission, for recognition, for opportunity 
to work and grow and expand into a higher life, will, in two or three 
generations, if encouraged and helped as he ought to be, lay aside 
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his queue, his dress, his old ideas, and, inspired by the spirit of prog- 
ress every-where around him, will put on new garments, new thoughts, 
new aspirations, a new religion, and all the characteristics of an en- 
nobling Christian enlightenment. But, with all the hoped-for trans- 
formation, will he be other in nature, then, from now? And so of 
any race, as an individual or as a people, however changed their sur- 
roundings, whether elevating them to a higher or sinking them to a 
lower plane of life—he or they will be human still, dignified and 
glorified on the one hand, debased and bestialized on the other. 
Underlying: all this diversity of conditions, we behold the great 
primal fact and law, all-pervading, ever-enduring, and changeless,. 
linking man to man, people to people, nation to nation, race to race,. 
in unity of nature, unity of susceptibility, unity of destiny. And 
the grand law of progress, too little understood, lifts up its authori- 
tative voice as nature’s great testimony, in full accord with the 
declaration of revelation, “ God, indeed, hath made of one blood [one 
nature] all men to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

Let no one fear that a true scientist, any more than a true meta- 
physician, will seek to dethrone the Godhead or wrest from him the 
government of the universe or rob man of his rightful headship and 
dominion over all animal and animated nature, or desire to find a 
lower type in plasmic embryo or less noble mode] for matured man- 
hood than was conferred upon him when the silence attending the 
deliberations in the Councils of Omniscience was broken by the 
announcement, “Let us make max in our image, after our likeness,. 
and let hem have dominion.” 

Here let us not fail to notice that, in the largest known outgrowth 
of the races, in accordance with the law of possibilities, diversity of 
type is never lost, and that types never so completely merge together 
as that the weaker is suppressed by the stronger, and thus obliterat- 
ing any potency it might have originally possessed of impressing its 
likeness on its own progeny, or their joint progeny, even to the 
remotest generations. Hence susceptibility of culture and progress 
in the forms and accessories of a high civilization is not equal as 
between race and race. No uniformity of circumstances, were such 
possible, extending over equal periods of time, could ever bring all 
the types of mankind up to the same common plane of a progressive 
civilization, where the unnumbered millions of earth’s populations 
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and races, animated by one common inspiration, would or could keep 
equal pace in one common march toward the consummation of a com- 
mon destiny. Hence the different forms of civilization seen among 
the different races are the natural and inherent result of the peculiar 
modes of thought and action, originating among, and appertaining to, 
each distinctive type of mankind. No earthly power could make one 
race voluntarily or involuntarily exchange its modes of thought and 
cherished ideas and habits and all the accessories of its own special 
civilization for those of another race, and thus, side by side, effect a 
complete interchange and transformation. The most that ever has 
been done or can be done is to train the weaker race, removed in 
small numbers to a foreign soil to serve the stronger, and thus by 
force compel them to a very limited imitation of habits and methods 
of thought and speech belonging to the superior race. But the supe- 
rior race does not thereby, and never would, condescend to the condi- 
tions of the weaker and inferior, nor has the inferior ever risen to a 
full appreciation, use, and enjoyment of those accompaniments of 
social, civil, and intellectual life and progress that are-the character- 
istic and chief glory of the higher civilization of the superior race. 
Could the Mongolian, the Indian, the Malayan, and the Ethiopian 
races at once, or even after generations of experiment, put on all the 
accessories of the superior civilization of the Caucasian race to-day, 
and wear them as naturally and gracefully and operate them as suc- 
cessfully and aspire to still improved forms and appliances, and reach 
forth to still higher range of thought and still more advanced ideas on 
all the great questions that involve the possibilities of a perfected 
earthly destiny for man? We do not say these races can not adopt 
some of the better things possessed by the more advanced race, or 
that they could not be educated up to the use, perhaps, of all we claim 
as the improved methods, agents, and blessings of our present civili- 
zation. But we do most emphatically affirm that such adoption and 
use must be very limited and imperfect, because the Creator has not 
seen fit, in his infinite wisdom, to give them the same qualities of 
brain and nervous system he gave the Caucasian race. 

And right there, in that brain and nervous system, the physiolo- 
gist, the scientist, the sociologist, the naturalist, the ethnographer 
and the Christian philanthropist may find, and w¢// ultimately find, 
the true answer to all questions arising in their respective fields ot 
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investigation. For, without that brain and nervous system, what is 
man? Of what worth his physical organism, wonderful as that is? 
Are not all the qualities of that /ower organism, whether of weakness 
or strength, beauty or deformity, fineness or coarseness, color or size, 
and every other element of that body, the outgrowth of the Aigher 
central organism? And of what worth the highest type and perfec- 
tion of the brain and nervous system of that body, without the occu- 
pation, government, and employment by that most wonderful and 
mysterious of all created entities—the spirit of man; yea, the infin- 
itely diverse spirits of the races? For the highest reason, argument 
and proof of the special type and measure of development possible 
for any race are found in the diversities of intellectual endowment of 
each, by which they stand forever distinct and separated from each 
other. Hence the social, civil and intellectual status of each race 
to-day is the standard of its well-being, its civilization, the best expo- 


nent of its needs and present capacities. 
In what respects, then, do the representative civilizations of mod- 


ern times indicate any improvement, superiority and progress, as 
compared with the peculiar‘and unique civilizations of the ancients? 
From the philosophical rather than historical review of the more 
prominent outlines of the subject which we have attempted we ar- 
rive at conclusions quite‘as satisfactory, and that constitute a valid 
answer to the preceding question. Progress is indicated, then, in 
the superior intelligence of the masses—in the greater freedom of 
thought, of speech and of action—in the higher range of study and in- 
vestigation pursued by the master spirits of the age—in the improved 
methods of travel and communication from country to country, and 
the rapid transmission of important news, business information and 
general knowledge—in new kinds of machinery for doing all kinds of 
work, immensely zucreasing the amount of products, and in the same 
ratio decreasing manual labor—in superior schools and institutions for 
the education of children and youth of all classes and both sexes, and 
colleges and universities for more extended instruction in literature, 
science and the arts—in advanced ideas on sociology, statesmanship, 
political economy, government, law, medicine, theology and religion— 
in fine, all that constitute the grand array of better instrumentalities 
for the accomplishment of the higher and nobler purposes, and the 
enjoyment and diffusion of the benefits and blessings of the Christian 
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civilization of this nineteenth century. With our mariner’s compass, 
steamships, steam-engines, locomotives, railroads, telegraph for land and 
sea, thermometer, barometer, telescope, microscope, spectrum analysis, 
chemicial analysis, improved instruments and anesthesia of modern sur- 
gery and medicine—with our gas-lighted and steam and coal-heated 
houses, stores, manufactories, hotels, halls, libraries, museums, and col- 
leges—with our printing press, daily and weekly papers, periodicals, 
magazines, monthlies, quarterlies, reviews and books without number 
on every subject of human thought and human interest—where are we, 
in the scale of’cultivation and intelligence, and what are our lana- 
marks of progress, as compared with any outgrowth of civilization, 
preceding the advent: of Christ of Nazareth? What, though Egypt 
had her pyramids and Babylon her hanging gardens, and Thebes her 
hundred brazen gates? The sands of the desert now drift around the 
bases of the proudest monuments of Egypt’s power and greatness in 
the days of her Pharaohs and Ptolemies, and the dust and wreck and 
débris of ruin have long since gathered over the “gardens” and 
“gates” of Babylon and Thebes, and the traveler, the historian, and 
the archzologist of to-day search in vain for traces even of their 
foundations. How sad the reflection, that nations who have be- 
stowed upon the human race some of the most useful arts and inven- 
tions should have passed away from the theater of their greatest 
achievements without leaving but comparatively few monuments to 
chronicle to succeeding ages a history that must have been so replete 
with interesting incidents and events, in the struggles and triumphs 
of their unique, but fleeting civilization ! 

As we turn away from the contemplation of this sad but instruct- 
ive picture we lay down our pen, deeply impressed by its admonitory 
lesson of the vanity of all human ambition, not directed in the path- 
way of the world’s great wants and consecrated to the solution of 
the abstruse problems which, in every age, are associated with all 


true and lasting progress. 
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VII—WORK AND ITS CONDITIONS. 


[We depart from our usual rule by printing the following Lecture in exactly the form 
in which it was delivered. It is believed it will accomplish more good as it is, than if it 
were thrown into the essay style. It was written for a class of young men.—ED.] 


AM conscious that the theme which I have selected for my lec- 

ture this evening has very little in it of the poetic flavor which 
is generally so acceptable to youth. Still, as it has in it brain and 
muscle, it may be, after all, that these will be found to possess much 
more value in the great conflict of life than the dreamy sentimental- 
isms of an abnormal rhetoric, or the stupid platitudes of an imma-’ 
ture logic. ‘ 

I do not undervalue poetry. I certainly have in my _ heart 
no murderous intent against that class of men who sing for the 
world. Those of you who have read Longfellow’s poem, “ The Birds 
of Killingworth,” will understand how dismal life would be without 
the poets who sing for us and thrill our souls with the music of 
faith, hope, and love. Longfellow tells of a conspiracy against the 
birds of Killingworth—they were thought to be useless, and worse 


than useless. 
“ And a town-meeting was convened straightway, 


To set a price upon the guilty heads 
Of thése marauders, who, in lieu of pay, 

Levied black-mail upon the garden beds 
And corn-fields, and beheld without dismay 

The awful scarecrow with his fluttering shreds ; 
The skeleton that waited at their feast, 

Whereby their sinful pleasure was increased.” 


’ ’ 


At this meeting the rustic “Squire” and the “ bloody Parson’ 
alike hurled their vindictive eloquence against these “ marauders.” 
And, although the “ Preceptor of the Academy” made a brave and 
earnest plea for the 


“ Ballad singers and the troubadours,” 


his argument was of no avail. For 


“The birds were doomed, and, as the record shows, 
A bounty offered for the head of crows.” 
“ And so the dreadful massacre began ; 
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(er fields and orchards, and o’er woodland crests, 
Dead fell the birds with blood-stains on their breasts, 
Or wounded crept away from sight of man, 
While the young died of famine in their nests ; 
A slaughter to be told in groans, not words, 
The very St. Bartholomew of birds !” 


But, by and by, when the Summer came, it was found that a 
great mistake had been made, and it was not long before all wished 
that the birds were back again to relieve the monotoay and destroy 
the myriads of insects that were laying waste the fields and gardens, 
and bringing desolation to every living thing. 

And so I think it might be with us. If the poets were to all 
cease their singing, this world would be indeed a dismal place. Hence, 
I have referred to this poem of Longfellow’s, not only because it is 
excellent poetry, but also for the reason that it is the best defense of 
the poets I have seen. Then let it be understood by all, that in 
claiming for the workers the frst place, I do not undervalue those 
who in any way contribute to the happiness and development of 
mankind. I am glad that I can say that every thinker and worker 
is alike my brother, if he is but thinking and working for the good 


of humanity and the glory of God. Still, I think it is true, that the 
great broad field of human action calls for workers, rather than think- 
ers, dreamers, or singers. Carlyle has truly said: “The .modern 
majesty consists in work. What a man can do is his greatest orna- 
ment, and he always consults his dignity by doing it. The true 
epic of our times is not arms and the man, but tools and the man— 


an infinitely wider kind of epic.” 

If what I have now said be correct, I think we can the better 
understand some matters that have not always been clear in the 
public‘mind. Some have supposed that there must necessarily be 
antagonism between certain diverse types of men. It has frequently 
been asked, with a good deal of emphasis, Is it not true, that a cer- 
_ tain amount of intellectual culture can not be made to harmonize 
with the conditions of labor? Such a question ought never to have 
been started, and it certainly would not have been, if there was 
not a misunderstanding in the public mind concerning the law of true 
development. Work does not antagonize culture, but opens the way 
for it; true culture does not hinder the most energetic work, but 
greatly stimulates it. Culture and labor are not, therefore, opposites, 
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but co-ordinates ; they do not destroy each other, but sustain each 
other. Hence, that is always an abnormal culture which is too dig- 
nified to work, and that work which does not accept the leadings of 
the highest intellectual culture must always be reckoned as a slavish 
service, wholly beneath the dignity of true manhood and womanhood. 

Our modern educators are beginning to see this matter in the 
right light. Education now means the development of the zwhole 
man, not a mere fractional part of him. Or, to state it in a differ- 
ent form, education is becoming less and less theoretical and more 
and more practical. It seeks utility as an end, without becoming 
utilitarian in philosophy. It develops brain, in order that muscle 
may be strengthened ; it justifies thinking, because God has sanc- 
- tified work ; it makes the whole struggle of mind terminate in the 
world of objective labor. 

This is as it should be. Thinking that has no generous outlet is 
a wasteful expenditure of force; mental training which seeks its 
highest good in strengthening the mental powers, or its highest hap- 
piness in a sort of self-conscious development, is not what the world 
needs, and is not what the world will recognize as the true idea of 
education. Education must lead out not only the mind, but every 
part of the entire man. It must not stop until every man is filling 
his consecrated place in the great workshops of the present life, 
where humanity is being developed for the transcendent glories of 
that “house not made with hands, eternal and in the heavens.” It is 
useless now to talk about the superiority of our creed, while our prac- 
tice is deficient at almost every point. The truth is, this age has 
changed the whole relation of things. Chronologically considered, 
the creed may be still first, but logically, practice is now the all-im- 
portant matter. Formerly we began with the thinking; now we 
begin with the work. Formerly religious life was measured by the- 
ology, now it is measured by what is done; formerly to de right 
was the first thing, now to do right is first and the only way to be 
right. 

This will serve to give you an idea of the revolution that has 
been going on within the last fifty years. During that time the 
world has made wonderful ,progress—progress not, perhaps, so much 
in those things which are «generally supposed to mark our advance- 
ment, but progress in what is really worthy of the age in which we 
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live. We boast of very great discoveries in physical science. Doubt- 
less this boasting is partially justified by what has really been ac- 
: complished. Still it must be confessed, that our present knowledge 
| in this respect is not much in advance of the ancients. I think the 
scientific superiority of the present age is not so much in the dis- 
covery of new principles, or new things, as in making a better appli- 
cation of what is already known to the true ends of human life. We 
do not £zow much more than the ancients, but we do more—we do 
not ¢hink better, but we zwork better. We do not rest in discovery, 
but through the ever-urgent demands of labor upon thought we 
wring from discovery practical results. 

Modern chemistry has never been able to reach the ancient per- 
fection of colors, but the ancients did not know how to use their su- 
perior knowledge for any very practical purpose. This is one exam- 
ple of a thousand. But this is sufficient to illustrate what I mean 
when I say that modern science is chiefly distinguished for teaching 
the proper application of knowledge in the affairs of human life. 

Having now looked at work as the principal thing aimed at in 
modern life, and as the one omnipotent thing, from the human side, 
that is to lead the world to a true destiny, I. wish, in the next place, 
to call your attention to some of the conditions upon which work 





may be made most effective. 

I. Organization is an essential condition of successful labor. <As 
to thé importance of organization in daily life, Arthur Helps makes 
the following remarks : 


“Half the labor of the most laborious people in the world is either totally 

° wasted, or is of such an imperfect character as to require much further labor ; 

which evils need not have been if there had existed considerable skill in organiz- 

ing. Moreover, the destruction of life, the loss of comfort, the waste of time, and 

the withering up of enjoyment, which takes place from a want of this skill, are 
almost incalculable.” 


Now, I think it will scarcely be contended by any one, that this is 
an overstatement of the case; but if it be even half true, it must at 
once be apparent that organization is an essential element in every 
department of human life where effectiveness is sought for. There 
never was a time in the history of the world when the power of in- 
dividuality was more dominant than at the present. But this only 
increases the necessity for organization. A number of strong vital 
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forces, working independently of each other, and without any regard 
for each other, can never be productive of final results that will be 
for the good of all. Force must always have direction, else it must 
necessarily be uncertain in its results. Strong individual manhood 
and womanhood are just the kind of units out of which to’ make a 
strong and effective government. But these units must be wisely as- 
sociated—they are, in the very nature of things, inter-dependent. 


“Like warp and woof their destinies 

Are woven fast, 

Linked in sympathy like the keys 

Of an organ vast ; 

Pluck one thread and the work you mar ; 
Break but one 

Of a thousand keys, and the paining jar 
Through all will run.” 


Government, then, is the normal condition of society, and with- 
out this it would be impossible for society to exist, except in a savage 
state. But what is government, unless it be an organization of indi- 
vidual forces for the general good—a union, out of which flows a cer- 
tain amount of benefit to each individual unit? It is, in fact, a di- 
versity in unity, an association of diverse interests for the support of 
a common interest. 

As a fine illustration of governmental organization, I would refer 
to Germany. I do not speak approvingly of every thing in that gov- 
ernment ; still, it can not be denied that it is one of the most efficient 
governments on earth. Nor does it in any appreciable sense inter- 
fere with the individuality of the German people. In vain shall we 
look for more individuality among any other people. In their indi- 
vidual capacity the Germans are proverbially free. They think and 
act within the sphere of the largest independence. But their gov- 
ernment organization is such, that when work is to be done every 
individual is an available factor. 

I have sought to impress this matter upon your minds, first, be- 
cause of its primary importance in the development of a true civili- 
zation ; and secondly, because of a growing sentiment that there is an 
antagonism between individual freedom and effective organization. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than this last conclusion, 
and yet the idea is becoming quite popular in certain localities. In 
fact, it is carried to such an extent, that it proposes to even do away 
with the Church of Jesus Christ. It is affirmed, that you can be 
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religious without belonging to any religious organization ; and as such 
an organization is always an abridgment of individual freedom, it is 
no longer of any use in the development of the highest civilization. 
But such reasoning is faulty in that it supposes the Christian religion 
to be a mere sentiment, or a belief in a certain doctrinal statement, 
whereas it is an active, energetic work. It is not thinking and feel- 
ing, but doing something—visiting the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and keeping yourselves unspotted from the world. .It con- 
stantly precipitates a rugged and toilsome conflict ; it seeks its own 
final triumphs’ in the complete overthrow of sin, and it therefore 
calls under its blood-stained banner every soldier of the cross, and 
makes out of these individuals just what the poet has beautifully ex- 
pressed, 
: “ One army of the living God, 

To his commands we bow. 


Part of the hosts have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 


But organization is essential in all departments of labor, for it is 
not only necessary to organize the forces at work with you, but the 
work itself must be organized. This, indeed, is an important matter, 
and at this point I again beg leave to introduce the testimony of 
Mr. Arthur Helps. He says: 


“Of the different branches of organization, no one is more important than 
the organization of labor. This phrase is nct used in any social sense, but in the 
humbler one of the direction of labor. I will take a very simple instance from 
rural life. There shall be a number of laborers employed in getting up a hay-rick. 
A man of an organizing mind will enter the field, and, after watching the work for a 
little time will discern how much labor is lost, and what remedy should be adopted 
to prevent thatloss. Some laborers at times are standing idle in the field, while oth- 
ers can not overtake the work allotted to them. This organizer will so dispose the 
laborers, and so arrange the whole mode of transit, as to produce an increase of 
thirty per cent in the work done. It will be said this is a very simple thing, a 
mere matter of arrangement, which any body might do. But the remark is a ludi- 
crous one. There have been many persons in the field all day long, some of them 
more interested in the result, perhaps, than the man who has a talent for organi- 
zation, and who improves all the arrangements as soon as he sees them. It is of 
no use saying that the matter is easy, and that any body would see what was go- 
ing wrong. The laborers did not see it—for aught we know they would never 
have seen it; or, seeing it, would not have known what remedy to propose. All 
good organization tends to simplicity ; and when a wise method is proposed, peo- 
ple are ready to say how self-evident it is. But without the few men who per- 
ceive these self-evident things, the business of the world would go on even worse 
than it does. 
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“If we wished to look for a notable instance of good organization, we could 
not readily find a better one than the camp of a Roman legion. ‘lhe form of the 
camp, the position of the general’s quarters, the space between the tents and the 
ramparts, and the respective stations for the infantry, the cavalry, and the auxil- 
aries, were all settled points. Every soldier had a complete idea of what was to 
be done, and what was to be his part in doing it. The advantage of such a sys- 
tem is too manifest to require any comment. A Roman camp must have been 
formed, or broken up, with a celerity unknown in modern times; and those pre- 
cious half-hours, on which the fate of armies’ may depend, must often have been 
gained by a determined pre-arrangement of the exact work to be accomplished 
in this one particular.” 

And what is said here is equally true of an effective school or 
pastorate. Some well educated, industrious men fail as teachers, be- 
cause they fail to organize their school so as to make work effective. 
They labor hard and earnestly, but to little purpose, because they 
have failed to observe the very first condition of successful labor. 

Furthermore, I have known men who were excellent preachers, 
and really laborious pastors, who could never succeed in developing a 
Church and making it an effective power for good on thé world. 
They worked hard themselves, but they seemed to have no/ability to 
get others to work. A good general does not do the fighting him- 
self, but organizes his army, plans the battle, and inspires his soldiers 
. with courage for the conflict. Every preacher is, at least, a captain, 
and he ought to have his hundred soldiers so under control as that 
every one will do his part in the hour of need. Organization, I re- 
peat it, organization is an essential condition to successful work. 
And now, if you would become effective instruments in the world 
for good, you must, in some way, obtain the key to organized effort ; 
for unless you possess this, your most laborious work will be largely 
fragmentary and inefficient. To realize that this is true, you need 
but call to mind what is a prominent feature of this age. Look 
where you will, you will see that all the great movements of the age 
are carried on by associated effort. This is true even of alms-giving. 
You are no longer called. upon to give your mite to the street-beg- 
gar, but you give it to that association which is pledged to take care 
of this beggar. I do not stop to inquire whether this or that is the 
better way. I simply state the fact, and insist that it is a fact that 
has significant bearings upon your future usefulness. 

II. Another important matter in order to successful work is to 
exercise perfect freedom with respect to the opinions, habits and 
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customs of the past. I do not say that the J/essons of the past 
should be ignored, but I do say that the past itself should be en- 
tirely put out of view. I do not know of any thing that has a more 
paralyzing effect upon the work of to-day than the memory of the 
work performed yesterday. We have learned to repeat that lying old 
adage, “consistency, thou art a jewel,” until we have come to be- 
lieve that consistency is the chief thing in life. We see this abun- 
dantly illustrated in every thing around us. In fact, its influence is 
so great, that even politicians, who, of all men are thought to be 
most fickle, ate not willing that the consistency of what they call 
their “record” shall be in the least suspected. A man who was a 
Democrat yesterday must be one to-day, no matter even if the 
whole political world has made a complete revolution ; and the Re- 
publican of to-day must be one to-morrow, no matter what to- 
morrow may bring forth. 

This same tyranny of the past over the present is one of the 
chief influences in perpetuating religious partyism. You must not 
change the errors of yesterday for the truth of to-day, much less 
admit that the truth of yesterday may be-an error to-day. We 
pity the Chinese for their idolatrous veneration of the past. We 
tell them that their habit of feeding their dead is nonsense. And 
yet we do virtually the same thing ourselves, when we allow the 
slain carcasses of yesterday’s battle to impede our progress to-day ; 
when we feed and nourish the prejudices of our past lives aut of the 
hard earnings of the present. We must fill up the place of our dead, 
but they must no longer be counted as factors in our present strug- 
gle. This is precisely the economy of nature. Every time I move 
my hand, a certain amount of life-force is exhausted. This becomes 
dead matter, and is now carried out of the system, and is no longer 
counted as an element of strength. This loss is supplied with new 
matter which is taken into the system as food. Hence life is perpet- 
uated by continued renewal of nature's forces. Those that are fallen 
in performing their mission give place to new forces that come in 
through the ordinary channels by which the wants of the system are 
supplied. 

We ought to learn a lesson from this. We ought to know that 
every moment has its specific purpose, and that therefore the 
work of yesterday can not and ought not to be reproduced to-day. 
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Several years ago,“I knew an old Virginian who had removed to 
Kentucky about the beginning of the present century. He was thor- 
oughly wedded to the habits and customs of his native State, and 
when he touched the more vigorous life of his new associates, he was 
perplexed and almost dismayed at their seeming audacity. They pre- 
sumed to do things as they were not done in the State of old Vir- 
ginia. He was an old man when I knew him. He was the very soul 
of honor, but the most complete human fossil I ever saw. His farm- 
ing was all cut precisely after the pattern of one hundred years ago, 
and any suggestion with regard to the propriety of new methods was 
always treated with such a contempt as soon made the daring inno- 
vator recoil from the presence of the old man. 

I know some Church members now, who once belonged to a 
Church in Cincinnati. That Church had a somewhat peculiar organ- 
ization and order of worship. These answered well enough for the 
time and place, but they could not be made to succeed in the pres- 
ent. Still, you can not get the men to whom I have referred out of 
the mold of those days. If you propose any thing in Church life, the 
first thing these men will set about to determine is, whether the 
thing proposed is after the pattern of the old Church where they for- 
merly belonged, and if it is not, no matter how important it may be 
for the present, it must be sacrificed to this superstitious veneration 
of the past. *It may be that these are extreme cases, but it can not 
be denied that a large number of men in their work of to-day are 
tied down to the obsolete methods of yesterday. Nothing could be 
more unphilosophical as regards the true idea of work. Every new 
day is a new round in the ladder which leads to God. And stand- 
ing on this, you havea higher view of human life than when stand- 
ing on the one below it. Each successive step leads you into new 
conditions, and these require that the old methods of working should 
be given up, or adjusted to the new circumstances by which you are 


surrounded. Hence, it ought to be obvious to the most superficial. 


thinker, that no tyranny of the past can be allowed to interfere with 
the methods of work that are needed to-day. To-day is its own 
master, and no yesterday can be permitted to plan its battles or do 
its fighting. | 

There is another way in which the past influences our work un- 
favorably. Perhaps we have been engaged in some great conflict and 
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come off victorious. While thé battle was going’on, we had courage 
for the most trying hour, but when the victory is won, we let go our 
energy, rest on our laurels, and remain inactive until our victory is 
turned into defeat, and the whole vantage ground which we had 
gained, lost to us effectually. Nor is this all. Sometimes we be- 
come even cowardly and childish after passing through some of these 
great struggles. Take the case of the prophet Elijah. He met the 
prophets of Baal, four hundred and fifty strong, on Mt. Carmel, and 
put them to shame. Looked at: from the human side of things, it 
was a fearful struggle, but Elijah trusted in God and had courage 
equal to the hour of trial. Now look at this same Elijah a very little 
time after this. 

“And Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done, and withal how he had slain 
all the prophets with the sword. Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto Elijah, say- 
ing, So let the gods do to me, and more also, if I make not thy life as the life of 
one of them by to-morrow about this time. And when he saw that, he arose, and 
went for his life, and came to Beer-sheba, which belongeth to Judah, and left his 
servant there But he himself wenta day’s journey into the wilderness, and came 
and sat down under a juniper tree ; and requested for himself that he might die ; 
and said, It is enough, now, O Lord, take away my life, for I am not better than 
my fathers.” 

How has this brave man fallen! We saw him but a few hours 
ago successfully contending against four hundred and fifty of the 
prophets of Baal. Now he seems almost frightened to death by a 
woman, and is asking the Lord to take away his life! This is not the 
only case of the kind in history. Thousands of persons, who have 
been brave and earnest workers for a time, come to the conclusion 
that they have done enough, or else that difficulties never cease, and 
consequently they seek some juniper tree under which to rest their 
weary souls. You have heard of retired merchants, have you not? 
These will serve to illustrate what I mean. Think of men who have 
gone successfully through a hundred struggles, at last hunting some 
juniper tree under which they can dream away the remaining portion 
of their life, because, forsooth, there are still some difficulties before 
them! No man has any right to retire from )business as long as 
there is any thing to do, no matter what he has accomplished in 
the past. It may be that he has slain as many of the prophets of 
Baal as Elijah did, but this, does not release him from present obliga- 
tions. Indeed, all the advantages he has gained in the past may be 
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lost by a single moment of doubting hesitancy in the present. You 
dare not rest in past successes. Every new day makes it necessary 
for you to work with a new courage until you fall in the great con- 
flict of life. 

III. To work successfully, we must get away from the idea that we 
are working for the future. If it be true that the past exercises tyr- 
anny over our conduct, it is equally true that the future does also, 
though its influence may not be so constantly for evil. Now, I do 
not say that the future should not have influence upon us. While 
we “walk by faith,”,and are “saved by hope,” it is impossible for it 
to be otherwise than that the future shall have a certain power over 
us. But this is not what I mean when I say we should not work for 
the future. Let me give you an illustration of what I do mean. I 
knew an old man, who had perhaps passed seventy Summers before 
his death. He had accumulated a large fortune, his property consist- 
ing chiefly in land lying immediately around his dwelling. He had a 
large family of children, not one of whom received a respectable edu- 
cation. He was notoriously stingy, never contributing to benevolent 
enterprises of any kind whatever. Now let us pause a moment and 
ask the question, what use was that man’s life while he lived? He 
had fifty times as much land as any one man ought to possess, and held 
it with such miserly grasp that no one else was allowed to live on any 
portion of it, thus shutting out at least fifty families from what ought to 
be recognized as their God-given rights. But did he do any thing for 
humanity with the money which he had accumulated? I answer, noth- 
ing whatever that is worthy of the name. You ask, did he not give © 
employment to men to work upon this vast estate, and was not this 
doing something for the world? I know that this is the constant 
cry of capitalists, who hold all the means within their iron grasp, 
and wring labor from the weary, starving poor. My neighbor does 
truly a great act of kindness for me, when, after defrauding me out 
of my just rights, he gives me a crumb of bread to keep me from 
starving to death. There are thousands of men of this age who 
have need that the story of the rich man and Lazarus should be 
burned into their souls. But what excuse did the old man, referred 
to, give for the life he lived? Just precisely the one that has been 
given thousands and thousands of times by others. He was work- 


ing for the future, accumulating a large estate for his children. 
VoL. VIII.—25: 
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This is the almost universal cry of those who hoard up wealth in 
this life. They wrong a thousand others for the sake of their own 
children, and at last leave their children a legacy accumulated from 
unsanctified toil, which is the very worst thing that could be left 
them. Nine cases in ten, these children will have a quarrel over the 
spoils, or else become spendthrifts and profligates of their father's 
estate. 

I knew another man, who began life poor, but by hard toil and 
sharp management became quite wealthy. He was a married man, 
but had no Children. He was a member of the Church, but gave 
very little to the support of the Gospel. He was querulous and 
self-conceited, stubborn and disagreeable, was exacting as to mint, 
anise and cummin, but nearly always neglected the weightier matters 
of the law. He was quite an old man when he died, and what do 
you suppose he did with his estate? You will scarcely believe me 
when I tell you that he left it to the Lord. This he certainly did, 
but he put off the transfer just as long as possible. His wife is to 
have the entire use of it while she lives, then a brother is to have 
the use of it while he lives, and after these immediate relatives are 
dead, then it is to be devoted to the service of the Lord. 

_ Now, doubtless, some will think that this man labored to a noble 
purpose. I do not sympathize with this view. I believe that the 
men who make the money are the ones that ought to disburse it. I 
believe that every man should keep his capital invested, so that it 
will yield, during his life-time, a constant income for the benefit of 
humanity. Thi§ laying up of treasures on earth is a dangerous busi- 
ness, not only because moth and rust corrupt, and thieves break 
through and steal; but because it is an accumulation of labor for a 
doubtful purpoge, whereas this labor ought to be expended in the 
great work of redeeming mankind from the curse of sin. 

God never intended that any one man should have every thing, 
or that he should even have much of one thing at a‘time. Some 
men, at the very start want a full supply of every thing for the 
journey of life. Buyt this is not God’s method of dealing with us. 
He could have given the children of Israel in a single day a suffi- 
cient amount of manna for their forty years’ Wandering in the wilder- 
ness. But he did not choose to do this. He gave it to them just as 
they needed it, and this was daily. So the Savior taught us to pray, 
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“Give us day by day our daily bread ;” and so are we ever assured, 
“as our day is, so shall our strength be.” All this teaches that we 
have no right to accumulate any thing, to lay by in store, except for 
benevolent purposes, and this only because we should have some- 
thing ready when the Lord calls. 

Now, it is easy enough to see from these premises, that much la- 
bor is expended without bringing any really valuable results, and 
that if you would seek to make your work effective upon the world, 


for good, you must 
“Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
.Act—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead !” 


But why trust no future? you may ask. I answer, for reasons al- 
ready given, and for many others still at hand. 

1. This working for the future is sure to injure the man himself 
who does it. Take the last character to which I called your atten- 
tion. Is that a desirable development of manhood? Think of a man 
growing up in the faith that the one purpose of labor is to accumu- 


late—that work simply means gain, and that benevolence and sympa- 
thy, and help, are only wasteful expenditures of means which ought 
to be kept like the buried talent until the day of reckoning comes. 
What advantage is it, then, if a man should have $200,000 to leave 
to the Lord? This is just what the Lord gave him—no more, no 
less—-the one talent returned again—the talent to accumulate money. 
He ought to have used this ability to make money, so that it would 
have brought him another talent—the power to use money for the 
good of humanity, and the glory of God. It is, doubtless, a very 
nice: thing to leave a legacy to the’ Lord, when we can not longer 
hold on to it ourselves ; but it seems to me it would be more in har- 
mony with the divine idea of living, if we would do good to all men 
as we have opportunity, and not leave our means to the ftiture which 
has no claims whatever upon us. 

2. Working for the future really does no good for the future, and 
often does harm. The man who lays up money for his children al- 
ways does his children injury. Let him, while he is living, spend a 
reasonable amount for them, for their education and comfort, etc., 
but the very moment he creates the impression in their minds that 
he is providing for their future, that moment will they lose strength, 
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and independence, and, in fact, every attribute that belongs to true 
manhood and true womanhood. The object of work is development, 
not accumulation. It means growth from within, not accretion from 
without. Life develops from the inner to the outer. Death comes 
the other way. The one is ad intra, the other is ad extra. 

3. But if the future should need our help, the only true way of 
helping it, is to take care of the present.’ If the work of to-day has 
been good, it is certainly a promise that the work of to-morrow will 
be better. If we have helped some struggling soul to-day, may we 
not hope that ofi to-morrow this soul will repeat our action in help- 
ing some one else. God has fixed our responsibility to the present 
moment. He has done this in every thing, even in the matter of 
our soul’s salvation ; hence these earnest words are ever ringing in 
our ears, “ Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.” 
And again, “Take no thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself.” 

As you are now serving an apprenticeship, you are simply learn- 
ing how to work, and are having furnished you the tools with which 





























Cantare. 


Three blissful words I name to thee, 
‘Three words of potent charm. 

From eating care thy heart to free, 
Thy life to shield from harm, 

Whoso these blissful words may know, 

A bold, blithe-fronted face shall show, 

And, shod with peace, shall safely go, 
Through war and wild alarm. 


First, ere thy forward foot thou move, 
And wield thine arm of might, 
Lift up thy heart to Him above 
That all thy ways be right. 
To the prime source of life and power 
Let thy soul rise, even as a flower 
That skyward climbs in sunny hour, 
And seeks the genial light. 


‘Then gird thy loins to manly toil, 
And in the toil have joy ; 

Greet hardship with a willing smile, 

And love the stern employ. 


to work. By and by you will have to enter the great struggle of life i) 
in earnest; and then you will constantly have need to remember 
the three Latin words of which the poet sings: Ovare, Laborare, et 


Thy giory this: the harsh to tame, 
And by wise stroke and technic flame, 
In God-like labor’s fruitful name 

Old Chaos to destroy. 


Then, ’mid thy workshop’s dusty din, 
Where Titan steam hath sway, . 
Croon to thyself a song within, 
Or pour the lusty lay. 
Even as a bird that cheerly sings 
In narrow cage, nor frets its wings, 
But, with full-breasted joyance, flings 
Its soul into the day. ‘Vig* 


For lofty things let others strive 
With roll of vauntful drum ; 
Keep thou thy heart, a honeyed hive, 
Like bee, with busy hum. 
Chase not the bliss with wishful eyes 
That ever lures and ever flies, 
But in the present joy be wise, 
And let the future come! 











Christianity and Miracles. 


VIII—CHRISTIANITY AND MIRACLES. 


HE religion of Jesus Christ is essentially and fundamentally su- 

pernatural or, as a religion, is nothing at all. The Jesus of the 
Gospel is a supernatural person, and true faith in him is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, faith in the supernatural. Take away all the mir- 
acles wrought by him, and still himself, the most wonderful miracle 
of all, remains. Eliminate this element from the person of its 
founder, and Christianity—if the name may be still used—presents, 
indeed, asublime moral doctrine, a symmetrical body of spiritual truth, 
and a lofty, ideal humanity, but its authority, its vitality, its infinite 
power to lift up and glorify our nature, is gone. Reduce Jesus of 
Nazareth to the rank of a mere man, however gifted. with genius, 
and exalted in his moral aspirations you allow him to be, and 
* there is scarcely a vestige of his religion left. With thoughtful 
persons argument here is quite unnecessary; the bare statement 
will suffice. Let the vast significance of this fact be duly pondered 
by the reader. 

The Christian religion is an undeniable reality in history. How- 
ever men may reject the claim it makes upon their faith, whatever 
critical principle, or plausible speculation they may rely upon to ac- 
count for its origin and remarkable prevalence, its presence in the 
world for near two thousand years is beyond cavil. As an historical 
fact, then, if in no other way, the man of science and’ the philoso- 
pher must deal with it. He may decline to credit its alleged super- 
natural introduction, but the historical problem is still before him ; he 
can not decline to consider that. He may not shrink on account of 
the obvious difficulties of the task. He must fairly grapple with this © 
problem, and patiently seek an honest’solution of it, or cease to prate 
of historical criticism and philosophy. If he rejects the New Testa- 
ment account. of Jesus Christ, then he must show us how this most 
wonderful impulse was communicated to the world’s life, in the ab- 
sence of such a presupposition. He must do this before he can vin- 
dicate himself in the high court of conscience, for his repudiation of 
the Gospel. Whoever undertakes this task, striving, the while, in 
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good faith, to. rid himself of all misleading “ prepossessions” must in 
the end, I am persuaded, become a Christian. ; 

Let us pursue, a little while, the line of thought to which these 
suggestions invite us. Looking out upon’ the world, as we see it to- 
day, we encounter every-where that faith, that form of religious 
thought, and the resulting Church life, which we call Christianity. 
Penetrating a little deeper, we discover that among all the factors 
now operative in the great social organisms, this is clearly one of the 
most potent. Pushing our inquiries still further, we perceive that 
this more comprehensive faith embodied in the fundamental Chris- 
tian idea presents itself to our study under many diverse types— 
denominational forms of the wider conception—with corresponding 
diversities in the organisms by means of which the religious life ex- 
presses itself and all religious activities are carried forward. Inside 
the broader Christian domain, we see various distinct ecclesiasticisms, 
such as Roman and Greek Catholics, Lutherans, Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, Wesleyans, and so onward to the end of the long catalogue 
of sects and names. These are all round and about us, in our every- 
day life. We come in contact with them as. facts, every day we live. 
The origin of these minor divisions and mevements, as well as that 
of the more comprehensive one which seems’to include them all, will 
afford most interesting matter for our investigation. 

Let us pursue this vein. We take up the Lutheran Church as 
we find it here in our immediate presence, and we ask, “ How long 
has this been here?” “ How, and under what circumstances did it 
take its rise?” “ From what causes, and out of what tendencies, did 
it spring?” We ask these questions, and history answers us clearly. 
There is left no. place for a reasonable doubt. We find this peculiar 
form of thought, this organized Church life, in history—playing some- 
times a most important part in history, foo—from the day of Martin 
Luther down to the present time. Beyond Luther we seek for it in 
vain. It began with Luther. As an historical phenomenon, then, we 
study it. We investigate its causes and the tendencies of the times 
in which it had its origin. We ask how far this influenced it, and 
how far that. All these questions history faithfully answers. We 
see the causes which led to this movement embedded in the age in 
which it had its rise. We see how it began with Luther, with the oc- 
casion afforded by the circumstances and tendencies of Luther's ‘ 
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time, and how, on the human side, at least, so far as there is any 
thing distinctive in it, the life and work of Martin Luther and his 
compeers furnish us with a satisfactory solution of its origin and his- 
tory. The problem is solved. There is no.room for doubt. In the 
same way we take up Presbyterianism, and follow it back to Calvin 
and John Knox, and the question of cause, of origin, is again satis- 
factorily answered. ‘In the times, in the tendencies of the times, and - 
in the life of Calvin and his co-laborers, we find adequate causes for 
whatever distinguishes Presbyterianism from other forms of Christian 
thought, and organized religious life. The solution is clear and am- 
ple. In like manner, we trace Wesleyanism to John and Charles 
Wesley, and seek for it beyond them in vain. Its origin and its 
causes, on the human side, at least, are all apparent. We do not 
entertain a doubt. In the same way—not to weary the reader—we 
dispose of all the rest. We follow them. in history till we reach 
their beginnings, or, in the case of Catholicism, where there was no 
abrupt beginning, but a gradual falling away, we trace the steps 
which led to the final consummation, and pushing our researches 
backward through the centuries, we pass on beyond the beginning 
of Catholicism, as we had already passed long ago, the various Prot- 
estant beginnings. But beyond them all is Christianity. And as we 
leave the murky skies, and pass out from the fetid exhalations which 
envelop the “ great city,” “the mother of harlots,” pushing our way 
backward to the yet grander beginning, the heavens gradually brighten, 
the atmosphere becomes constantly purer, the soul.breathes freer and 
deeper, till anon the Sun of righteousness pours the splendor of his 
undimned effulgence all about our pathway. The beginning of Chris- 
tianity is reached in the historic life of Jesus, the Christ. ° It is no 
more certain that Lutheranism began with Luther, that Calvinism 
began with Calvin, that Wesleyanism began with Wesley, than it is 
that Christianity began with Christ. Still might we go on. The his- 
toric way-marks of the race will guide us yet across many centuries, 
beyond the stormy earth-life of many dead generations, but we have 
gone quite far enough for our purpose. We find Christianity in his- 
tory to a certain point, and beyond that we seek: for it in vain. The 
older Monotheism, which is its logical and historical antecedent, now 
takes its place. Let us stop here and remove the sandals from our 


- feet, for we are on holy ground. 
\ 
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M. Rénan, the accomplished and scholarly Frenchman, who has 
thought himself competent to compile for us, out of the materials 
furnished by the older narratives, a fifth and more accurate Gospel, 
the excrescences pruned away, and all legendary accretions sét aside, 
according to the most approved methods of historical criticism, ad- 
mits that Jesus of Nazareth is not a myth. Beneath the rubbish of 
superstition he discerns the fact of a real human life. The evangeli- 
cal biographers did not write with intent to deceive. In the form 
in which their narratives have come down to us, as in the lives of 
the saints, thé legendary is blended with the actual. This human 
Jesus, unearthed by the historical methods of M. Rénan, was the 
founder of Christianity. 

The rationalistic author of the book called “Paul of Tarsus,” is 
equally clear. “There is probably no man who doubts the historical 
existence of the Person, some of whose acts and words are narrated 
in the Gospels. . . . Be this as it may. If the narrative of the 
Evangelists is a myth, it is the most magnificent myth ever invented. 

If the Christ of the Gospels is an hallucination of the 
Evangelists, it is the most amazing and attractive conception which 
the imagination has ever framed. . . . But Christ is the founder 
of a religion. Nay, he is the religion itself. Other men have been 
shadows of the great original. Here is a man in the image of God 
—man, as the ancient seers conceived him to have been originally 
framed—man, as modern optimists conceive him capable of becom- 
ing. If this conception is a myth, the grandest poetical character is 
dwarfed into nothingness beside the narrative of the reformed tax- 
gatherer, the attendant on Paul and Barnabas, the physician of Troas, 
and the fishermen of Galilee, who, whatever may be their discrepan- 
cies in detail, agree in this magnificent ideal of wisdom, holiness, 
loveliness. If this conception be a myth, humanity is better in its 
myths than it is in its verities.” 

Historical criticism has done its best, or its worst, and Jesus of 
Nazareth survives—a real person, a divine man, marvelously surpass- 
ing all heroes and sages, and filling up the measure of the ideal con- 
ception of humanity in its loftiest ultimate possibilities. How strange 
that any well-balanced mind can see in him this, and yet no more 
than this! This is one of the deep mysteries which I can not fathom. 

Is Christianity the planting of a mere man? Is it simply a nat- 
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ural development of Judaism? Is it no more than an ordinary evo- 
lution of human thought, under the ceaseless interactions of the re- 
ligious consciousness with its outward environment? A thousand 
times, no. Christianity is essentially a new, divine creation. The 
life of Jesus is not in any sense the product of the age in which he 
lived. The religion of Jesus considered simply as an historical phe- 
nomenon, and as a problem for uninspired thought, is not among the 
possibilities of the human mind, and least of all was it among the 
possibilities of the Jewish mind in the age in which it had its begin- 
ning. There was, indeed, a preparation for it ; a long, patient, pains- 
taking preparation on the part of the Infinite Father, who watched 
over its processes, and directed its progress ; and on.the human side 
too, a tedious, wearying preparation of unsatisfied yearning, of sor- 
rowful experiences, of agonizing outlooks, of spiritual needs vaguely 
comprehended yet deeply realized in the growing religious conscious- 
ness ; for “the law was a pedagogue to lead men to Christ,” and Je- 
sus came, according to Scripture, in the fullness of time—at the right 
time—when the preparation was sufficiently advanced to make his 
kingdom a possibility—when the soil of human hearts was ready for 
the precious seed of the living and eternal truth. But this prepara- 
tion made, the beginning-was most abrupt. If it was an evolution at 
all, it was not simply a natural evolution, in which each consequent 
finds its adequate explanation in its own immediate antecedent, but 
an evolution fer sa/tum, an abrupt transition to a new and vastly 
higher type of things, indicating unmistakably the presence of a 
new and supernatural factor in the process. 
Let us pause here and ask a few questions. What is Christi- 
anity? Is ita system of morals? Yes, certainly. It is that, but it 
is also much more than that. M. Rénan is delighted with the 
“charming moral aphorisms” of Jesus which have been preserved to 
us in the “logia” of Matthew. Yet he thinks they are only a more 
noble utterance of the moral wisdom of the Jewish Synagogue. 
Buckle, in his history of civilization, tells us there is nothing new in 
the morals of Jesus: The world had all the moral truth it has now, 
before the sermon on the mount was delivered. Very well. For the 
argument’s sake, let it be so. The religion of Jesus embodies, and en- 
forces, in a style of inimitable beauty and power, all moral truth, but 
it is not merely a system of morals. The elder dispensations had suf- 
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fered for an adequate expression of mere moral ideas. Mere morality 
is the not distinguishing glory of the Nazarene. 

Is Christianity a Theology, a doctrine of God? Yes, it is that, 
too. But its idea of God is, perhaps, as fully developed in the older 
Scriptures as is its system of morals. It is, we may say, the same 
idea, only the conception is lifted vastly higher, and the expression is 
infinitely more tender and touching. The “fatherhood of God” was 
not clearly brought out till Christ did it. Yet we will not claim ab- 
solute originality for Jesus in the matter of theology. 

Does the Gospel give us an anthropology, or doctrine of man? 
Certainly, it does. But in this case, as in the others just considered, 
the ground idea-is doubtless in the older revelations.. In the teach- 
ing of Christ, the dignity and value of man come out more fully, and 
stand before us in a more exalted form. And though there be not 
that which is absolutely new perhaps, yet the subject is invested 
with a deeper interest, and there gathers about it a divine charm, 
which will be sought for elsewhere in vain. In none of these things, 
however, would I insist that the presence of the God-man is neces- 
sarily apparent. 

What, then, in Christianity is original? What is there that dis- 
tinguishes it from all more ancient thought? And what, if any thing, 
which distinguishes it from all contemporaneous religions and philoso- 
phies? I answer, Its great fundamentalities. But'to be more specific : 

1. The first fundamental distinction of Christianity lies in the 
conception of a purely spiritual kingdom. From the beginning Jesus 
gave no countenance to the Messianic notions of the Jews. This 
explains why they were “ offended in him.” They could receive him 
as “a teacher come from God,” but not as the Messiah. In this lat- 
ter character, they saw him only as “a root out of dry ground.” 
They perceived no comeliness in him. ‘To accept him was to give 
up their temporal Messianic expectations, and to do this was like giv- 
ing up life itself. His was to be a kingdom founded in peace, and 
maintained with no carnal weapons ; a kingdom in the world, yet not 
of the world ; a kingdom within the sphere of other kingdoms, yet 
menacing them with no danger—infringing upon the prerogatives of 
no human potentate, and looking to no temporal revolutions. The 
conception of such a kingdom is absolutely original, and without even 
the shadow of a parallel in history. 
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2. This spiritual kingdom is a government grounded solely in 
truth and love. Its one law is “the perfect law of liberty.” It ut- 
terly declines any allegiance that is not voluntary. It disowns a sub- 
mission that is not hearty and real. It establishes its authority within 
the soul, or it will exercise none at all. “The kingdom of God does 
not come with observation ;,neither do men say, lo, here, nor lo, there ; 
the kingdom of God is within you.” It is not a kingdom of “meat 
and drink”—as the old Jewish kingdom was—but of “ righteousness 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.” An authority wielded solely 
through the intelligence, will, and affections of the governed, is un- 
like any other regal authority ever dreamed of among men. Yet this 
is; demonstrably, no after-thought of theologians, but part of the con- 
ception which was in the mind of Jesus from the moment when he first 
came before the world in his Messianic character. 

3. The underlying basis of this rule in the souls of men is simply 
unfeigned faith in the divine character—or nature—and authority of 
the King. The forces by means of which this strange economy is 
administered are all gathered up, aggregated, in the person of Jesus. 
“JT am the way ”--these are his own words—“ the truth and the life.” 
“No man comes to the Father but by me.” “No man knows the 
Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son has revealed him.” In 


this wonderful scheme, Jesus is Teacher, Ruler, Priest, Sacrifice, 


Mediator, Intercessor—every thing the soul needs, every thing it can 
love. Well has it been said, “Christ is Christianity.” Remove him, 
and the light has departed, the life is gone. There is no parallel in 
any other religion. You will seek for it in vain. You might drop 
Mohammed out of his religion, and it would live on as well as ever. 
Its moral and spiritual forces, so far as it has any, are not in Mo- 
hammed. In Jesus all New Testament truth centers, and each 
single truth is a center of spiritual force. Through faith in him these 
forces become real to the souls of men. This is the great secret of 
the Gospel. The light of Christ’s truth, the glory of his life, the 
might of his love, the pathos of his death, the joy of a resurrection 
in his likeness—these are so many separate centers of spiritual 
power-force—all treasured up in Christ, and, by faith in him, carried 
to the hearts of men. Personal faith in the personal Son of God, is 
in this wonderful conception, the germ of all spiritual life and good. 
Verily, there is nothing else like it in the world. 
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4. The brilliant author of “Ecce Homo” says, “ Christianity is an 
enthusiasm of humanity or it is nothing.” I am not sure that I 
comprehend this expression ; but if I gather correctly its intended 
meaning, I should say, It is indeed that; but it is much more than 
that. Christianity is a divine intervention, to lift up human thought, 
to ennoble human life—to raise man above the plane of mere sense- 
perceptions, and sensuistic influences—above the conditions of his 
mere material environment—and to put him in the sphere of fellow- 
ship with God, and in conscious relations with the absolute and eter- 
nal verities of the unseen. It does this, too, in a way strictly sz 
generis, and profoundly philosophical—by a life beginning in faith 
and growing into knowledge. “If any man will do his will, he shall 
know the doctrine whether it be of God.” “He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and he that 
loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and 


manifest myself to him.” “If aman love me, he will keep my words ; 
and my Father will love him, and we will come to him, and make 
our abode with him.” Here is a consciousness of the unseen 


scarcely less real than that of the things of sense. But it is no in- 
stantaneous bestowment—resting in consciousness upon vague expe- 
riences and occult impulses—but the rational ultimate possibility of 
the soul’s growth in Christ. There is no deeper, no sublimer truth 
than this. And to this conception of Jesus there is no parallel in 
other religions. 

It only remains now to be stated, that this wonderful idealization 
is no shadowy day-dream, no wild, but beautiful fancy of a brain 
half-inspired, half-lunatic, but a mental picture whose highest sub- 
limities of conception are being as grandly realized in the actual exe- 
cution. This kingdom, so unique, so original, so unlike any thing the 
world had ever before seen, or dreamed of seeing, is here, in our im- 
mediate presence, to-day, a mighty reality—a kingdom that has out- 
lived kingdoms and civilizations which arose long after it—that still 
stands, and, in the strength of the living God, must stand forever. 
It is better comprehended to-day than it ever was before. It is more 
firmly fixed in the world’s faith, it has a deeper hold upon the world’s 
heart than it ever had before. “He shall reign until all enemies 
are put under his feet.” “The last enemy, death, shall be de- 
stroyed.” 
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Is this the work of the carpenter's son? Has the man, Jesus, 
the peasant of Galilee, the companion of artisans and fishermen, 
achieved all this? “If you do not see that Jesus Christ is God, Gen- 
eral Bertrand,” said the first Napoleon, “then I did wrong to make 
you general.” 








IX.—AN EXPOSITION OF REVELATION VI. 


1. Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. 
2. Barnes’s Notes on Revelation. 

3. Alford’s Greek Testament. 

4. ¥. P. Lange on Revelation. 


HE English reading public is under great obligations to Dr. 

Schaff and his co-laborers for the able “Commentary on the 
Book of Revelation,” which they have recently brought forward. 
The work is valuable not only for the thoughts of the distin- 
guished German who originated it, and for the valuable notes added 
by the American editor, but also for the succinct and impartial man- 
ner in which the hypotheses of the leading schools of commentators 
are brought forward and compared. Although one is often obliged 
to set aside the views of the German author, and dissent from the 
opinions of his American editor, yet he will seldom rise from the 
careful study of a difficult text without being enlightened by the re- 
marks of some of the expositors which have been presented. 

The sixth chapter of Revelation is one of considerable impor- 
tance, not merely. on account of the valuable matter it contains, but 
also because it contains the key by which the whole book is unlocked. 
Able expositors, who travel the same plain path, part company and 
pursue different routes when they come to the opening of the first seal. 

The following are among the more commonly received hypothe- 
ses presented for the explanation of this chapter: 

Ist. J. P. LANGE’s. :“The Rider on the White Horse—Christ. The Red 
Horse—War. The Black Horse—Dearth. The Pale Horse—Death, the power 


of death. The Martyrs. The earthquake as a presage of the end of the world.” 
(Page 86.) 
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2d. DEAN ALForRD’s. “The Lamb opens the First Seal. The first living 
being cries, Come. A white horse and his Rider, going forth conquering and to 
conquer. (Christ.) 

“ The Second Seal. The second living being cries, Come. A red horse and 
a rider with a great sword. (War.) 

“The Third Seal. The third living being cries, Come. A black horse and 
a rider with a balance. (Famine, indicated by a voice out of the midst of the four.) 

“The Fourth Seal. The fourth living being cries, Come. A livid horse, 
ridden by Death, followed by Hades. (Pestilence.) 

“The Fifth Seal. The souls of the martyrs under the altar, crying for ven- 
geance, which is to be delayed awhile. 

“The Sixth*Seal. A great earthquake; the sun becomes as sackcloth, and 
the moon as blood; the stars of heaven fall; the heaven passes away as a scroll; 
the inhabitants of the earth are afraid, ani call upon the rocks to cover them from 
the wrath of Him that sitteth on the throne, and of the Lamb, for the great day of 
his wrath is come.” (Chart, page 260.) 


3d. BisHop NEwrTon’s. “The first seal, or period, is memorable for conquest. 
This period commenced with Vespasian and ‘litus, and continued during the reigns 
of the Flavian family, and the short reign of Nerva,—about twenty-eight years. 

“The second seal, or period, is noted for war and slaughter. It commenced 
with Trajan, and continued under his successors by blood or adoption about ninty- 
five years. 

“The third seal, or period, is characterized by the strict execution of justice 
and judgment. It continued during the reigns of the Septimian family, about 
fourty-two years. 

“The fourth seal, or period, is distinguished by a concurrence of evils,—war 
and famine, and pestilence and wild beasts. This period continued from Maximin 
to Diocletian, about fifty years. 

“The fifth seal, or period, is remarkable for a dreadful persecution of Christians, 
who are represented as lying under the altar, as sacrifices newly slain and offered 
to God. ‘The great persecution under Diocletian, and his immediate successors. 

“The sixth seal, or period, produces mighty changes and revolutions which, 
according to the prophetic style, are expressed by great commotions in the earth 
and in the heavens. This is a triumph of Christ over his heathen enemies, and a 
triumph after a severe persecution; so that the time and all the circumstances, as 
well as the series and order of the prophecy, agree perfectly with this interpreta- 
tion. Galerius, Maximin, and Licinius made even a public confession of their 
guilt. recalled their decrees and edicts against the Christians, and acknowledged 
the just judgment of God and of Christ in their destruction.” (Pages 460-471 ) 


4th. BARNES’s. “1. The opening of the first seal, Chapter vi, 1, 2. The 
white horse: Peace, prosperity, and triumph; fulfilled in the state of the 
Roman Empire from the death of Domitian, A. D. 96, to the accession of Com- 
modus, A D. 180. 

“2, The opening of the second seal. Chapter vi, 3, 4. “ The red horse: Blood- 
shed, discord, civil strife ; fulfilled in the Roman Empire from the death of Com- 
modus, A. D. 193, and onward, 

“3 The opening of the third seal. Chapter vi, 5,6. Calamity, distress, want, 
trouble: Fulfilled in the Roman Empire in the scarcity of food that prevailed ; the 
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excessive taxation ; the special order not to destroy the olive yards and vineyards, 
the sources of revenue in the time of Caracalla, A. D. 211, and onward. 

“4. The opening of the fourth seal. Chapter vi, 7,8. The pale horse: The 
reign of Death in the form of famine, pestilence, and disease ; fulfilled in the Ro- 
man Empire in bloodshed, famine, and pestilence, that prevailed in the Roman 
Empire in the time of Decius, Gallus, A:milianus, Valerian, and Gallianus, A. D. 
243-268. 

“5. The opening of the fifth seal. Chapter vi, 9-11. The martyrs: Fulfilled 
in the Roman Empire in the persecutions, particularly in the time of Diocletian, 
A. D. 284-304, the last of the efforts in the pagan world to extinguish the Chris; 
tian name. 

“6, The opening of the sixth seal. Chapter vi, 12-17. Consternation and 
alarm, as if the world was coming to an end: fulfilled in the Roman Empire in the 
threatening invasions of the Goths, in the neighborhood of the Danube, pressed 
by the Huns, and producing universal alarm.and consternation, A. D. 365, and 
onward.” 


It may be but just to say in the above, Barnes follows substan- 
tially Elliott in his interpretation of each of the seals, but the sixth. 
In this, Elliott follows Bishop Newton, and Barnes strikes out on a 
new path. — 

Other hypotheses have been presented by other commentators, 
but the above contain the principal lines of thought. 

The divergence is greater, and at the same time less, than ap- 
pears in the schedule presented above. It is less, because underneath 
the statements of each is the germ of truth possessed by all; it is 
greater, because in the application of this truth to the events of 
history there is a wider range than at first appears. 

In each, the first seal—the white horse and his rider—is consid- 
ered symbolical of prosperity. With Lange and Alfred, the Rider 
is Christ ; with Newton and Barnes, the rider is symbolical of the 
Roman emperors during the period of prosperity which immediately 
followed the giving.of the Apocalypse. In each case the germinal 
thought is prosperity. Lange and Alford bring Christ into the fore- 
ground as the principal actor, and extend the period of the seal to 
the second coming ; while Newton and Barnes bring the Roman em- 
perors into the foreground, and limit the time, each to a definite period 
of prosperity. But the former do not overlook the fact of Christ’s 
triumph under the successive reigns, mentioned by the latter com- 
mentators, nor do the latter leave out of sight the fact that Christ 
controlled the affairs of the world while his cause was triumphing. 
As to the significance of the second seal, the agreement is even 
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more marked; with each the red horse means, war. Lange and 
those of his school apply it to all war; Newton and the men of his 
school select times of great carnage immediately following the season 
of prosperity symbolized by the white horse. 

Newton dissents from the others as to the import of the third 
symbol ; he finds in the rider with a pair of balances in hand, “ strict 
execution of justice and judgment.” Still, while he gives prominence 
to strict execution of justice and judgment, he does not overlook that 
which the other writers place in the foreground—famine. Newton, 
still further agrees with Barnes, in fixing substantially the same 
period for the third seal, while Lange and Alford refer it to famine in 
the abstract. . 

Upon the significance of the fourth seal there is substantial agree- 
ment: all concurring in the notion that aggravated mortality is sym- 
bolized. Those who follow Lange and Alford, who consider these 
symbols in the abstract, and do not attempt to locate their fulfillment 
in history, can not deny that this seal—the fourth—had a wonderful 
fulfillment during the decline and fall of the Roman empire, at which 
time the population of the globe was much less than it had been for 
many generations, or has been in any century since. 

All agree as to the significance of the fifth seal, and while some 
do not give that prominence to the great persecution under Diocle- 
tian, his associates and immediate successors, which others do, none 
are disposed to wholly overlook it. 

As to the sixth seal, there is a germinal agreement, and a practi- 
cal divergence. All agree that judgment is symbolized. Barnes finds 
its fulfillment in the consternation and terror inspired at the threat- 
ened irruptions and invasions of the barbarians in the middle of the 
fourth century and following ; Newton finds its fulfillment in the 
overthrow of paganism, under Constantine ; while Lange and Alford 
refer the symbol to the second advent of Christ. 

Although, germinally, these great commentators are in accord, yet 
he will do the cause of sound Biblical exegesis a good service who 
shall mark out a plain path of agreement in the historical application 
of the symbols. In this spirit the following thoughts are presented : 

If the significance of the horse, used as a symbol, could be accu- 
rately ascertained, and the time of the sixth seal definitely settled, 
the other discrepancies would disappear. 
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1. The horse used as a symbol. Nothing is more common in the 
Scriptures than to speak of a nation under the figure of an animal. 
Jacob blessing his sons, prophetically spake of Judah as a lion, Issa- 
char as a strong ass, Dan as a serpent, Naphtali as a hind, and Ben- 
jamin as awolf. Ezekiel says of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, “ Thou art 
like a young lion of the nations, and thou art as a dragon in the seas.” 
“ Ephraim shall roar like a lion; when he shall roar, then the chil- 
dren shall tremble from the west.” (Hos. xi, 10.) Daniel, whom Jonh - 
follows so closely as to be almost charged with copying him, symbol- 
izes Babylon by a lion ; Persia by a bear in one chapter, and a ram in 
another ; Greece by a leopard, and also by a goat; and Rome by a, 
nondescript beast, combining some of the characteristics of the lion, 
the bear, the leopard, and the ox. This figure of speech is not con. 
fined to the Scriptures ; almost every nation has adopted it, and nearly 
every living creature has been employed as a symbol of some nation. 
There is a strong presumption in favor of the notion that John has 
so employed it in the chapter under consideration. But, if a nation is 
thus symbolized, what nation has he in mind? When we consider 
the use to which the horse was put by the ancients, we shall be forced 
to the conclusion that a warlike nation is symbolized. “The most 
striking feature in the Biblical notices of the horsé is, the exclusive 
application of it to warlike operations: in no instance is that useful 
animal employed for the purposes of ordinary locomotion or agricul- 
ture, if we except Isaiah xxviii, 28. This remark will be found to be 
borne out in the historical passages hereafter quoted ; but it is equally 
striking in the poetical parts of Scripture. The animated description 
of the horse in Job xxxix, 19-25, applies solely to the war-horse 
The Hebrews in the patriarchal age, as a pastoral people did not 
stand in need of the services of the horse, and for a long period 
after their settlement in Canaan they dispensed with it, partly in conse- 
quence of the hilly nature of the country, and partly in consequence 
of the prohibition in Deuteronomy xvii, 16. In countries adjacent to 
Palestine, the use of the horse was much more frequent. It was in- 
troduced into Egypt probably by the Hyksos, as it is not represented 
on the monuments before the eighteenth,dynasty. But the cavalry 
of the Assyrians, and other Eastern nations, was regarded as most 
formidable.” (Smith Bib. Dict.) 


But, if a warlike nation is symbolized in the chapter under con- 
VoL. VII.—26. - 
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sideration no nation in ancient or modern times is more justly enti- 
tled to the symbol than Rome. Nor should the fact that both Dan- 
iel and John use other symbols for that power be considered an ob- 
jection to this view: for this is no uncommon thing. Daniel, in one 
chapter, uses the breast and arms of a man to symbolize Persia, in 
another he employs a bear, and in a third, a ram. Likewise he em- 
ploys the loins of a man to symbolize Greece in one place, a four- 
headed leopard in another, and a he-goat in still another place. So, 
to almost an unlimited extent, do other prophets employ a variety of 
figures to symbolize the same thing. 

If the significance of the horse, used as a symbol, be determined, 
the import of the color and of the several riders can not be difficult 
to understand. The white horse symbolizes Rome during a period 
of prosperity, the red in a time of war—civil war ; the black in time 
of famine ; the pale in time of aggravated mortality. As to the riders, 
we must dissent from the notion that Christ is the rider of the 
first, or*white, horse. We can not doubt that his overruling provi- 
dence extended to the affairs of Rome during all her history, but no 
more in her prosperity than in her adversity. If it were fiitting to 
say he rode the Roman horse at all, it were equally fitting to 
say he rode him always. But it does not seem fitting to think of 
Christ on horseback at all. The horse seems never to have been in 
much favor among the Jews. Christ was never upon the back of the 
animal during his earthly career. The horse always meant war, and 
Christ discarded all instruments of war. Now that he is exalted, en- 
throned, it degrades him to mount him on a charger to lead in such 
contests as the horse is most useful in. And what becomes of the 
symmetry of the revelator’s symbols, if Christ, who appears as the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah to open the seven seals, mounts the horse 
which comes forth at the opening of the first? This becomes all the 
more incongruous, if, with Lange and Alford, we conceive him ever- 
more astride his white charger until he come again to judgment! 
Where is the Lion of the tribe of Judah when the other seals are 
opened, if he has so soon quitted that character for that of a major- 
general or military hero? 

But, if the Roman empire, during a period of prosperity subse- 
quent to the reception of the Apocalypse, be symbolized by the white 
horse and his conquering rider at what time was this fulfilled? 
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Bishop Newton, who supposes the Book of Revelation written about 
A. D. 66-68, finds a fulfillment during the successful reigns of 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, and Nerva. Barnes, who advocates the 
theory that the book was written later, during the reign of Domitian, 
finds a fulfillment of the first seal during the successful reigns of 
Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the Antonines. Whatever may be said 
as to the time of the writing of the book, it can not be doubted that 
Barnes has selected the period of Roman history which more com- 
pletely than any other, answers the requirements of the symbol, of 
a victorious hero, seated upon a white charger. Vespasian and Titus 
ruled the empire with vigor, and a measure of prosperity was en- 
joyed during their reigns, but they did not extend the boundaries of 
the empire, they did not “ go forth conquering and to conquer.” Do- 
mitian was a tyrant. 
As to the period chosen by Barnes, Gibbon, who can not be 
charged with writing in the interest of Christianity, has the following : 
“Tf a man were called to fix a period in the history of the world, during which 
the condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, he would, with- 
out hesitation, name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the acces- 
sion of Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman empire was governed by abso- 


lute power, under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were restrained 
by the firm but gentle hands of four successive emperors, whose characters and 


_ authority commanded universal respect. The forms of the civil administration 


were carefully preserved by Nerva, ‘Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, who de- 
lighted in the image of liberty, and were pleased with considering themselves as the 
accountable ministers of the laws. Such princes deserved the honor of restoring 
the Republic, had the Romans of their days been capable of enjoying a rational 
freedom.” 

As there is a very general agreement as to the significance of the 
second, third, fourth and fifth seals, the attention is especially directed 
to the sixth. Three modes of interpretation are presented for this 
seal: 1. That advocated by Alford and Lange—the judgment at the 
coming of Christ. 2. The consternation and alarm as if the world was 
coming toan end, fulfilled in the Roman empire in the threatening inva- 
sions of the Goths. (Barnes.) 3. The overthrow of paganism under 
Constantine. (Bishop Newton.) 

Says Alford : 

“ The interpretation of this sixth seal is a crucial point in Apocalyptic exege- 
sis. We may unhesitatingly set down all interpretations as wrong, which view as 


the fulfillment of this passage any period except the coming of the Lord.” (Com. 
in loco.) 
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Says Mr. Craven, American editor of Lange’s Commentary on 
Revelation : 
“We feel that the awful figures of this vision—a trembling universe, the sun 
darkened, the moon as blood, the stars of heaven falling to earth—are not satis- 


fied by the merely terrestrial convulsions that terminated in either the destruction 
of the political power of paganism or the sack of Rome.” (Page 178.) 


It is easy enough to say how an author, or even a prophet, should 
express himself on a given occasion, but it is more to the purpose, 
by careful study to find out the wsws loguendi of the prophets, and 
thereby discover how they “ave expressed themselves. David cele- 
brates a matter of so small importance as his deliverance from the 
hands of Saul in language almost as highly figurative as that employed 
at the opening of the sixth seal, Psalm xviii: “ Then the earth shook and 
trembled ; the foundations also of the hills moved and were shaken, 
because he was wroth. He bowed the heavens also, and came down ; 
and darkness was under his feet. He made darkness his secret place ; 
his pavilion round about were dark wattrs and thick clouds of the 
skies. Then the channels of waters were seen, and the foundations of 
the world were discovered at thy rebuke, O Lord, at the blast of the 
breath of thy nostrils.” In this, as in Revelation, we have the hills ; 
moving, the earth to its foundation trembling, the heavens bending, 
and terrible darkness, and the fierce wrath of the Lord. 

Take also some selections from Isaiah, chapter xiii. The prophet 
is predicting the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. The chief importance 
attached to this event is the permission of some forty or fifty thou- 
sand Jews to return and rebuild Jerusalem. Says he, “ Howl ye ; for 
the day of the Lord is at hand ; it shall come as a destruction from 
the Almighty. Therefore shall all hands be faint, and every man’s 
heart shall melt. Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, cruel both 
with wrath and fierce anger, to lay the land desolate, and he shall 
destroy the sinners thereof out of it. For the stars of heaven and 
the constellations thereof shall not give their light ; the sun shall be 
darkened in his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to 
shine. And I will punish the world for their evil, and the wicked for ° 
their iniquity. Therefore I will shake the heavens, and the earth 
shail remove out of her place, in the wrath of the Lord of hosts, and 
in the day of his fierce anger.” If John transcends Isaiah in some of 
his figures, he falls below him in others. If it had been possible, 
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the language of the revelator should have been even bolder than that 
of the prophet. The Jews were never so persecuted by the Baby- 
lonians as Christians had been by the pagans, and the rebuilding of 
the temple at Jerusalem was not an occasion of more joy than the 
rebuilding of churches throughout the Roman empire after the over- 
throw of paganism. 

The prophet Joel follows in the same general strain, while predict- 
ing events, which the apostle Peter declared were fulfilled in his day. 

Says he: “ Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and sound an alarm in 
my holy mountain ; let all the inhabitants of the land tremble ; for 
the day of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand. A day of dark- 
ness and of gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness. The earth 
shall quake before them ; the heavens shall tremble ; the sun and the 
moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their shining ; and 
the Lord shall utter his voice before his army ; for his camp is very 
great ; for he is strong that executeth his word, for the day of the 
Lord is great and very terrible, and who can abide it. And I will 
show wonders in the heavens, and in the earth, blood and fire, and 
pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness and the 
moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the Lord come.” 

Says Daniel, speaking of the judgment that was executed upon 
the power symbolized by a fearful beast, “I beheld till the thrones 
were cast down, and the Ancient of Days did sit, whose garment was 
white as snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool; his 
throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning fire. A fiery 
stream issued and came forth before him; thousand thousands 
ministered unto him, ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him ; the judgment was set and the books were opened. I beheld 
then, because of the voice of the great words which the horn spake ; 
I beheld even till the beast was slain, and his body destroyed and 
given to the burning flame.” Jesus, when he looked into the future, 
and performed the functions of the prophet, fell into the same strain. 
Says he: “Immediately after the tribulation of those days shall the 
sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars 
shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken ; 
and then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in the heaven; 
and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see 
the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
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great glory. And he shall send his angels with a great sound of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, 
from one end of heaven to the other. Verily, I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled.” 

It is customary with a certain school of expounders to say that 
these words of Jesus were fulfilled, in the germ, during the life-time 
of the men who heard him, in the destruction of Jerusalem, but their 
more complete fulfillment is reserved for the judgment of the great 
day. If this be admitted the same principle should be advocated with 
regard to all the prophets: that David and Daniel, Isaiah and Joel, 
Malachiand the rest, saw the judgment of the great day in the distance, 
while events of minor importance were in the immediate prospect. 
With so much latitude as this, no one could object to applying the dis- 
closures of the sixth seal to the overthrow of the powers of paganism. 
As between Barnes and Newton, the latter has chosen the best ground. 
The Church had existed for a certain length of time, under the au- 
thority of a certain nation symbolized by the horse. At first the 
horse is white, the nation is prosperous, and her emperors are victo- 
rious ; then the horse is red and his rider bears a sword, and takes 
peace away from the earth. As Christians form a part of the nation, 
they can but suffer with the rest when the emperors take away the 
peace of the empire. And_now follows the black horse of famine ; 
followed by the pale horse with a combination of woes—-invasion, fam- 
ine, pestilence, and wild beasts. Christians are accused of being the 
cause of these multiplied calamities, and are most sorely persecuted 
on that account. Their cry ascends unto the ear of the Most High, 
and he answers them when the sixth seal was opened. It was not 
the consternation of the empire at the approach of the Goths and 
other barbarians, nor the sack of Rome, that delivered Christians out 
of the hands of their enemies, but it was the valor of Constantine, 
the success of his arms, the wisdom of his laws, and his liberal policy 
toward Christians ; in a word, it was the overthrow of PAGANISM. 
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Fustification by Faith. 


X.—JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
“Justified by the faith of Christ.” (Gal. ii, 16.) 


IN destroyed the original fellowship between God and man. And 
before that fellowship can be restored sin must be “put away,” 
the sinner must be justified. 
“Your zuiguities have separated between you and your God, and 
your sins have hid his face from you.” “The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.” “All have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 
“How should man be just with God ?” is a question, then, which 
not only concerned Job of old, but which most intimately concerns ~ 
every man now. How God can be just and the justifier of the unjust, 
the wugodly, is the great problem of the Gospel. These charges are 
preferred against the sinner—he is on trial—and the alarming part of 
it is, he is guilty of the sins charged. How, then, can the unjust be 
justified, and the just God be justifiable in his justification? “How 
shall man be just with God?” is the great question that comes ring- 
ing down through the ages, ever: seeking for a solution. 

If iniquity separates man from God, and his sin causes Ged: to 
hide his. face from him—if God is of purer eyes than to behold evil, 
and can not look on iniquity—and if, further, his word is to stand, : 
and his government to be sustained in all its divine dignity, how can 
offending man ever be restored to the favor of his offended God? 
Forever praised be his name. God provides, in mercy and in love, a 
way whereby the believing sinner may be “justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare . 
his righteousness (that is, plan of justification) for the remission of sins 
that are past through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, at 
this time his righteousness, that he might be just and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus.” Thus, 


“God finds a way to save the lost, 
Himself not ceasing to be just.” 


No one, however, can be legally and literally justified before God 
by a law which he has, only in one instance even, violated. If, then, 
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a sinner is justified, it can not be on the ground of his own innocence 
or merit or perfect obedience to law. Truly, must it be “by his 
grace,” by his unmerited favor, that God justifies, and not by right, 
strictly. And yet it must be rightfully done, else God’s justice will 
fail of vindication and the honor of his government suffer. 

Justification is a law-term, implying accusation, trial, and acquit- 
tal as the result of the trial. It is, therefore, the opposite of condem- 
nation. To those charged with crime there may be one of two 
grounds of justification. 1. If not guilty, the ground of zunocence. 
2. If guilty, the ground of pardon, provided there are such mitigating 
circumstances as make it proper and safe for pardon to be extended. 

He who has committed no crime, but against whom crime is 
charged, is, upon trial, acquitted, because he is innocent ; is justified 
(literally “made just”) in the eye of the law on the ground of inno- 
cence. This is the literal or primary sense of the word. Note, how- 
ever, that, in this sense, justification does not make the subject inno- 
cent, but, finding him so, simply declares that fact. 

He who is guilty may be acquitted or justified on the ground of 
pardon ; that is, his guilt may be forgiven and he be treated as ¢hough 
he were innocent, as though he had not sinned. If John Smith is 
caught in ambush by a highwayman who attempts to take his life, 
preparatory to taking his money or valuables, and in self-defense 
Smith kills the robber, the law’s verdict will be, “justifiable homicide.” 
True, he killed the man, but the law pardons the act, justifies him, 
treats him as though he were innocent. 

In the Gospel God reveals his plan of justification for sinners for 
those who have been found guilty before him. This plan, however, 
does not represent the guilty as being what they are not—innocent, 
righteous, or holy—but provides for the pardon of their guilt and for 
their release from the punishment which was its due, and then treats 
them as though they had not sinned, as ‘though they were just or 
righteous. The ground or basis of this plan is the work and medi- 
ation of our blessed Redeemer, and the acceptance of him on the part 
of sinners, so that he becomes available to them for “righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption.” 

The popular view of justification by faith is stated as follows by 
Albert Barnes: Men “are sinners, and as such can have no claim to 


be treated as righteous. God has devised a plan by which they may 
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be pardoned and saved, and ¢hat is by faith alone. This is the grand 
peculiarity of the Christian religion. This was the peculiar point in 
the Reformation from Popery. Luther often called this doctrine of 
justification by faith (alone) the article on which the Church stood or 
fell—articulus stantis, vel cadentis ecclesie—and it is so.” (On Romans 
iii, 28.) Faith “is the instrument or means by which we become jus 
tified. It is the state of mind or condition of the heart to which God 
has been pleased to promise justification.” (On Romans iii, 22.) 
“The moment a sinner believes he is justified, his sins are pardoned, 
and he is introduced into the favor of God.” (On Romans x, 10.) 
“Faith alone,’ says Luther, “without works, justifies before God.” 
Such is a fair statement of the doctrine of justification as held by very 
many. This view of the doctrine is indeed very prominent in the 
religious teaching of the day,’and I hesitate not to say zs very erro- 
neous too. Luther says “Faith alone justifies,” and “ Evangelical 
orthodoxy” echoes “justified by faith only.” But God’s Word says 
that sinners are justified by grace, by Christ, by Christ’s blood, by his 
name and by the Holy Spirit, by knowledge, by words and by works, 
as well as by faith. “Justified freely by his grace,” “justified by 
Christ,” “justified by his blood,” “justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus and by the Spirit of our God;” “by his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many ;” “by thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied ;” “by works a man is justified, and not by faith only ;” “justified 
by faith ;” “justified by the faith of Christ.” In view of such decla- 
rations of Scripture, is it not passing strange that religious teachers 
should say and publish to the world, in direct antagonism to God's 
Word, “that we are justified by faz¢h only, is a most wholesome doc- 
trine and very full of comfort?” Rather, it is a doctrine most un- 
wholesome and very full of delusion. Men’s minds are very prone to 
run to extremes. The Popish idea of “ baptismal regeneration,” which 
is one extreme, drove Protestants to the opposite one, of regarding 
baptism as a mere empty rite, a non-essential, as something in no way 
connected with forgiveness of sins. So, also, that other Popish idea, 
of justification or salvation by meritorious works, drove Protestants to 
the other extreme—justification by faith alone in the first moment 
that the sinner believes. 

Still, no doctrine is more clearly taught than this of justification 
by faith. As well deny the divinity of Christ, or his sacrificial death, 
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as to deny this. We are justified by faith ; and, notwithstanding the 
preceding criticism of the popular idea of justification by faith only, 
I care not if it is said we are justified by faith alone, if the proposi- 
tion is properly qualified and explained. And I care not if to this 
it is further added that the faith which justifies is the direct gift of 
God! What, then, is the faith to which justification is ascribed ? 
The Scripture which stands at the head of this paper says that it is 
“the faith of Christ.” There may be a significance in that language 
not always noticed. Let us study it. Hair-splitting theologists, 
more learned “in the speculations and theories of men than in the 
Gospel of Christ, have made divisions, subdivisions, and classifica- 
tions of faith, with which we have nothing to do, only to set them 
aside as nonsensical. There are not different kinds of faith exercised 
by man—as “historical,” “evangelical,” “divine,” “saving ”—any 
more than there are different kinds of love, or hope, or joy. These 
are distinctions without a difference. Truly did Pollok say: 





“ Faith was bewildered much by men, who meant 
To make i! clear ; so simple in itself, 
A thought so rudimental and so plain, 
That none by comment could it plainer make. 
All faith was one. In object, not in kind, 
‘The difference lay.” 

And yet the word faith, in Scripture, has two very different and 
very distinct meanings.* Sometimes it stands for the act of men in 
believing the truth, and sometimes for a rule of action, or, in other 
words, for the truth believed. Sometimes it is used with reference to 
the person or subject who exercises faith—used subjectively ; and 
sometimes with reference to the object toward which the faith is 
directed—or objectively. Faith, as an act of man, is the full and 
hearty assent and consent of his mind to facts or truths sustained 
by proper evidence. 

Christian faith is the belief of God's testimony concerning his 
Son. It is man’s own act—purely so. God never believes for man, 
but having given him perfect ability to do so, commands him to be- 
lieve for himself. God gives the facts to be believed, abundant evi- 
dence to confirm them, minds to understand them and weigh the 
evidence in their favor, and he has so constituted the mind of man 


* For a number of the thoughts and expressions in this paper, the writer acknowledges 
his indebtedness to an essay written many years ago by J. R. Swift. 
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that he must believe what is substantiated by sufficient evidence. 
Having given us all these things, he commands us to use them, and 
holds us to account for their use. Faith is always man’s own act, 
else God would not command it. Said the Jews to Jesus: “ What 
shall we do that we might work the works of God?” “This is ‘the 
work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” 

But faith is “a rule of action.” What is that? It is the whole 
system of Christianity—the Gospel, with all its commands, condi- 
tions, and requirements. In this sense it is not assent to the truth, 
but the truth assented to; not belief of the truth, but the truth be- 
lieved ; not our own act, but the provision of God for man’s salvation 
through Christ—a system that covers the whole ground or embraces 
the whole process of conversion. “Faith,” as a rule of action, is 
synonymous or identical with the Gospel of Christ. Webster’s fourth 
definition of “Faith” is, “That which is believed on any subject, 
whether in science, politics, or religion ; especially a system of relig- 
ious belief of any kind, as the Jewish or Mohammedan faith ; and 
especially the system of truth taught by Christ, as the Christian 
faith. ‘He now preacheth the faith which once he destroyed.’” 

Faith sometimes “is put for the doctrine of the Gospel which is 
the object of faith.” (Enc. of Rel. Knowl.) Commenting on some 
of Paul’s words—“ Before faith came”—Barnes says: “ Faith, here, 
denotes the Christian religion.” “The Gospel is called faith.” 
(M’Knight.) “Before the Gospel was published.” (Clarke.) On 
Paul's words, “ Shut up unto the faith,” etc., Clarke says: “The re- 
ligion of the Lord Jesus, which should afterward be revealed.” Com- 
menting on the expression, “After that faith is come,” etc., he further 


adds: “It is worthy of remark that as . . . ‘the daw is used by 
St. Paul to signify . . . the whole of the Mosaic economy, 
so. . .. the faith is used, not merely to express the act of believ- 


ing in Christ, but the whole of the Gospel.” 

Other statements to the same effect are as follows: “Faith is 
sometimes used to denote religious doctrine, or the system that is to 
be believed.” (Barnes.) “In Scripture, faith sometimes signifies the 
act of believing, and sometimes the thing believed.” (M’Knight.) 

There is a special purpose in view in establishing, thus particu- 
larly, this distinction, and in showing that the distinction is well 
recognized in religious literature. ‘Just as the words or phrases 
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” 


“Moses,” “the law,” or “the law of Moses,” are employed to indicate 
the whole system of which the “law” was the center and Moses the 
mediator, so the New Testament writers use “ faith,” “the faith,” or 
“the faith of Christ,” to denote the whole Christian system—the 
Gospel plan of justification—with all its ordinances and require- 
ments. Seeing now that the word fazth is used both for an act and 
for a rule of action—for a belief of the Gospel and for the Gospel 
itself which is believed—let us look a little farther into the Scrip- 
tures to see that this is a real distinction, and necessary to the right 
understanding 6f God’s Word. 

In Acts vi occurs the statement that “a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith.” What did these priests obey? 
“The faith.” Was “the faith” to which they were obedient their 
own individual, personal faith—the act of their own minds in believ- 
ing the Gospel—or is not the Gospel itself here called “the faith ?” 
Most assuredly the latter. For God commands men to believe, and 
believing is obeying. To say, then, that they were obedient to their 
own faith is, in effect, to say that they obeyed obedience—a palpable 
absurdity. Men can obey the truth which they believe, but not their 
belief of the truth—can obey the Gospel, but not their belief of the 
Gospel. To believe is to exercise faith, not to obey it. These priests 
were obedient to divine commands, a rule of action, the Gospel of 
Christ, “the faith.” Thus early in its history do we find the great 
Gospel plan of justification called “the faith.” On this passage 
Barnes remarks : “ Faith, here, is evidently put for the Christian re- 


ligion, . . . for the Gospel itself.” “To become obedient to the 
faith, therefore, is to obey the requirements of the Gospel.” (Notes 
in loco.) 

“When Felix came . . . he sent for Paul, and heard him con- 


cerning the faith in Christ. And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled.” See here (in 
part) the themes that are embraced in “the faith in Christ.” How 
significant, how comprehensive, is the expression! On it high 
authority says it means “the Christian religion,” since “faith in 
Christ is often used to denote the whole of Christianity.” 

One passage more: “ Now preacheth ¢he faith which once he de- 
stroyed.” Spoken of Paul. “Preacheth the faith.” What “faith” did 


Paul preach? The Gospel. “Some would pervert the Gospel of 
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Christ. But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
Gospel to you than that which we have preached to you, let him be 
accursed.” Once Paul destroyed “the faith” which now he was 
preaching, doing “many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth,” “ breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord,” and persecuting them “unto the death.” But 
now he was the devoted friend and propagator of the system, the 
Gospel, “the faith,’ which once he used all his power to oppose 
and destroy. 

Many other passages where similar expressions are used with a 
similar meaning can not even be referred to here, nor is it necessary. 

The following, among many, will be shorn of all their beauty, if 
not of all intelligible meaning, unless we take “the faith” to mean the 
whole Gospel scheme of salvation : “ Seeking to turn away the deputy 
from the faith.’ “Exhorting them to continue in the faith.” “So 
were the Churches established in the faith.” “For obedience to the 
faith.” “The word of faith which we preach.” “If ye continue in 
‘the faith.’ “Some shall depart from the faith.” “Some have erred 
from the faith.” “Striving together for the faith of the Gospel.” 
“ Holding the mystery of the faith.” “Mine own son after the common 
faith.’ “Earnestly contend for the faith.” Still other passages in- 
volving this distinction will come under notice further on. It is, I 
tltink, already demonstrated that very frequently in the New Testa- 
ment faith means “the system of religion revealed in the Gospel,” 
“the system of truth which God has made known in his word,” the 
great system.of Gospel justification. For justification ts ascribed not 
to faith subjectively as an act of man, as belief in the Gospel, but to 
faith objectively as a rule of action, to faith as an appellation for the 
whole Gospel system. Faith, as an act, is the first of a series of acts 
(faith, repentance, confession, calling on the name of the Lord, bap- 
tism, “all holy conversation and godliness”), all of which, taken 
together, make up “the faith of Christ ;” all of which, taken together, 
bring the subject “into Christ,’ “in whom we have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” Faith, as the 
creature’s act, in its place and for its appointed purpose, is just as 
important as the other items; and they, too, in their place and for 
their appointed purpose, are also important. In a watch every wheel 
and lever and spring and screw have each their place and purpose. 
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None can be dispensed with, no one part can do the work of some 
other part. So is it in the plan of salvation. 

With reference to faith (as man’s act) as a general rule, “faith 
only” is of no avail whatever. “ Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, 
being alone.” Devils have it; and, having it, tremble; and yet are 
they not benefited thereby. Faith alone is no more than repentance 
alone or obedience to any other one command alone. In nature and 
in grace God acts by systems. Results depend on the operation of 
systems, and not on some single or isolated feature of a system. In 
the human body life is preserved not by the sunshine alone, food 
alone, sleep alone, circulation of the blood alone, breathing alone, but 
by the harmonious co-working of all the parts of a great system 
ordained of God to secure the end in view. The farmer’s faith in the 
system or jaws of nature leads him to plow and sow and cultivate—to 
observe nature’s laws. But it is not Azs fazth that makes the crop, 
but the combined and harmonious co-operation of the laws of the 
great system of nature. True, the harvest depends upon his faith, 
but not on that alone; depends on rain, but not on that alone; 
depends on light and heat and many other things, but on none of these 
things alone, but upon all working together in the direction of the 
end to be attained. So, in the great Gospel system, it is not its iso- 
lated parts that secure the result—justification through Christ and 
salvation in heaven at last. Faith, as an act, as a belief of the truth, 
is important, indispensable indeed, to justification, for “without faith 
it is impossiLle to please God ;” but yet we are not to expect from a 
single item or part in the system those results which are due only to 
the complete action of the system as a whole. As well look for a 
crop from seed alone or rain and sunshine alone as to expect justifica- 
tion from faith alone. The apostle John tells us that Christ “gave 
power to dec:me the sons of God to them that de/zeve on his name.” 
Note it well—* power to become.” Faith alone does not make one a- 
child of God—gives power to decome a son only. Now, justification is 
ascribed to faith as a rule of action—to the whole Gospel system—to 
“the faith of Christ,” rather than to faith as man’s act. “Knowing 
that a man is not justified by the works of the law, but dy the faith of 
Fesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be 
justified by the faith of Christ.” 

Observe here how two great systems are contrasted—“ the law” 
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and “the faith”—and note what is said of them respectively. Further, 
note that in this passage we have faith as a rule of action (“the faith of 
Jesus Christ”) the Gospel scheme of justification, and faith as an act of 
man (belief zz Christ}. And observe that justification is ascribed to 
“the faith of Christ,” ot to belief zz Christ. “ We have believed iz 
Christ that we might be justified by the faith of Christ.’ John tells 
us that believing zz Christ gives power to deome a son of God, and 
here we see that believing zz Christ is in order to the receiving of 
justification “dy the faith of Christ.” 

But this is not the only passage in which our apostle makes this 
distinction. In Romans iii, 20-22, he has again before his mind the 
two great systems—“the law” and the “ faith of Jesus Christ "—and 
under the latter, that blessed boon enjoyed (justification) which was 
unattainable under the former. He says (verse 22) : “ The righteous- 
ness of God (that is, his pardoning mercy or plan of justifying) is 
manifested by faith of Jesus Christ unto all, and upon all them that 
believe.” Here, too, is indicated the two senses in which faith is 
used. “Faith of Jesus Christ,’ the Gospel scheme, which manifests 
“unto all” God's pardoning love, his willingness to justify all that 


will come to him by Christ. “Upon all them that de/zeve”—indicat- 
ing the initial act (of the series) which brings the possessor of a living 
faith to the enjoyment of that justification which is “by the faith of 
Jesus Christ.” Faith zz Christ is one of the conditions of the forgive- 
ness granted through “the faith of Christ” to those who, like the 
priests, become “ obedient to the faith.” 

It is instructive to see how, in both the passages above referred 


to, Paul contrasts systems—the law and the Gospel—no justification 
by the one, justified freely by God's grace through the other. How 
plain the antithesis, “the law” and “the faith,’ “Moses” and 
“Christ,” Judaism and Christianity, men reconciled and pardoned 
under the latter, while God’s curse rested on them under the former! 

In a number of passages, I am thoroughly convinced, the English 
reader fails to get the idea of Paul, through the failure of the transla- 
tors to notice, \in such passages, the definite Greek article. One of 
them (the article translated) reads, “By grace are ye saved through 
the faith, and that [that is, that salvation; see M’Knight, Clarke, 
Barnes, and others] not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” “Saved 
through the faith,” “justified by the faith of Christ.” Do not both 
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these expressions contain the same great thought—that the whole 
system of the Gospel is requisite to the realization of justification and 


salvation ? 
Only one passage more is adduced in further confirmation of the 


main positions of this essay. It is quoted here just as it stands in 
the common version, except that in three instances the article is sup- 
plied where our translators omitted it. “If there had been a law 
given which could have given life, verily righteousness [justification] 
should have been by the law. But the Scripture hath concluded all 
under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to 
them that believe. But before the faith came we were kept under 
the law, shut up unto the faith which should afterward be revealed. 
Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ that 
we might be justified by faith. But after that che faith is come we 
are no longer under a schoolmaster. For ye are all the children of 
God by ¢he faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” In this splendid passage, 
how evident also is the grand distinction between “the law” and “the 
faith.’ How apparent, too, the other distinction between faith as the 
belief of the truth and faith as the great system of truth which is 
believed. “That the promise [namely, of justification] dy fazth of 
Fesus Christ might be given to them that de/ieve.” Is not justifica- 
tion here assuredly ascribed to faith as the Gospel system rather than 
to faith as the belief of that system? Further, Paul here speaks of a 
faith which at one time had not come, and which afterward “came” 
or was “revealed.” It certainly requires no argument to show that 
this “faith” was the Gospel itself, which came “by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” This faith—the Gospel—freed the Jew from the 
schoolmaster, the law, and justified both Jew and Gentile. 

If it was the Gospel that “came” or was “revealed” that has 
superseded the law which could not justify—if faith is used to desig- 
nate the Gospel, and to faith, as thus used, justification is ascribed, 
then does it necessarily follow that we are justified, not by faith as 
our own mental act, but by the whole Gospel system—by “the faith 
of Christ.” “Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in 
Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of Christ.” 
This “ faith” justifies and constitutes persons the children of God. 
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The power which Christ gives to them that believe in him to become 
the sons of God is used or made available to that end by complying 
with all Gospel requirements. “ Ye are all the children of God dy the 
JSaith in Jesus Christ.” 

The evidence is not yet exhausted, but enough, it is thought, has 
been produced to show that the distinction made in the use of the 
word faith is a most important one, and also that justification by 
“the faith of Christ”—the whole Gospel system—is the doctrine of 
the apostles. It is strongly confirmatory of this view that we are 
said (as before shown) to be justified by “grace,” “blood,” “Christ,” 
“the-name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God,” “ knowl- 
edge,” “words,” “works,” and “ faith.” 

The idea that a sinner is justified by fazth alone—his faith—a faith 
he exercises in Christ by the direct aid of the Holy Spirit, doubtless 
originated in a failure to discern the real status of an unconverted 
man, and especially in a failure to distinguish between faith in Christ 
and the faith of Christ, or faith as an act, and faith as a rule of action. 
Confounding these ideas, men have been teaching a divine, Spirit- 
given, justifying faith, by receiving which (as a direct gift from 
Heaven) the sinner is pardoned the moment he believes—justified by 
his faith alone. A little careful attention to the Scripture use of 
terms, and less devotion to theories and speculations of men, would 
have saved the world from this perversion, and many others also. 
The tendency, or the result of this mistake, has been to set aside as 
non-essential one, at least, of the. conditions of pardon (that is, bap- 
tism) plainly taught by the Holy Spirit in the Gospel plan of justifi- 
cation, and thus God's order has been inverted or perverted to make 
room for a theory of man’s device. The substance of the common 
teaching may be thus stated: “ You must believe or be damned. But 
you can not believe till God, by the Holy Spirit, gives you faith, or 
makes you able and willing to believe. The moment you do believe, 
you are justified by faith alone.” If this is true, God requires of man, 
on penalty of damnation, what he can hot do. Free agency is de- 
stroyed. God does himself what he had told man ‘to do—obeying 
his own command. Man becomes a mere machine. Is such a 
scheme worthy of God or man? 

Instead of all this nonsense, behold Christ-as God’s grand deposi- 
tory of all spiritual blessings for the world, and men invited to 

VoL. VIIT.—27. 
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believe on him, to receive him, to come to him, to put him on, to come 
into him and have him in them, that all spiritual blessings may be 
theirs. These blessings, I repeat, are in Christ, and in him only are 
they to be enjoyed. It takes the whole Gospel system to introduce 
one into Christ ; a part, merely, will not secure the end. 

The Gospel commands us to believe in Christ; we must do it. 
But it also commands us, just as authoritatively, to repent, to confess 
Christ, to be baptized, calling on the name of the Lord, and to ob- 
serve all things that he commanded his disciples. These, also, we 
must do. And all these put together make the Gospel system or 
plan—make “the faith of Christ”—by which we are justified and 
saved. This was meant when it was said that the writer would not 
object to the proposition, properly qualified and explained—jus/zfica- 
tion by faith alone, and that faith the direct gift of God. 

The doctrine of justification by “the faith of Christ,” as now pre- 
sented, is consistent, beautiful, Scriptural ; challenges universal ad- 
miration, and is “worthy of all acceptation.” It presents a system 
complete in its parts, complete as a whole, and completely adapted to 
the wants of man and to the constitution of his mind, acting effi- 
ciently and harmoniously for the accomplishment of the object for 
which Jesus came, suffered, and died—man’s salvation. 

The popular doctrine of justification by faith alone (as man’s act) 
presents to view a single principle violently wrested from its place in 
a great, divine plan, and results attributed to it which can only be 
produced by the harmonious co-working of all the parts and principles 
of the plan. It is as if a fragment were torn from its place in the 
fair temple of divine truth and the uses of the whole temple trans- 
ferred to the fragment; or as if a solitary planet wandered from the 
attraction of its sister planets. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of justification as here presented 
embodies in itself a magnificent system, which finds room for, and 
incorporates every fact, truth, command, promise, ordinance, and pro- 
vision of the New Covenant. As in God’s government of the physi- 
cal universe, it ascribes results to the action of an entire system, 
with all its parts in operation, and gives to each part its appropriate 
work and place and object. Thus God’s plan has no superfluities— 
no non-essentials, All the materials provided by Heaven are built 
into the noble temple of Christianity, leaving none overvalued, none 
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undervalued, none discarded. And thus the glorious temple stands, 
having the Christ, all radiant with love, mercy, and grace, and bathed 
in his own blood, for its foundation ; faith, repentance, confession, and 
baptism for its portals ; virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, god- 
liness, brotherly kindness, and love, its zaver adorning ; while purity, 
benevolence, piety, and a faithful continuance in well-doing, consti- 
tute its outside decorations ; and praise, thanksgiving, and prayer form 
its spire, pointing Godward and heavenward. 

O you weary, tossed, and heavy-laden of earth, come into this 
blessed temple and find shelter from the storms of life, and from the 
more terrible storms that threaten you if you refuse! , 


Men are guilty before God and need justification. God can now 
be just and justify penitent sinners through ¢he faith of Christ. 
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Pourquoi me suis-je fait Baftiser? Ou le Baptéime Chrétien. Par PAUL 
Besson, Evangéliste. (Why was I Baptised? or, Christian Baptism. By 
PauL Besson, Evangelist.) Paris and Neuchatel. 1875. 

THE list of controversial books and pamphlets on baptism is rapidly 
increasing in France. The Baptists, although as yet a very small people 
there, are making their presence felt.by their strong convictions, and their 
bold, vigorous, aggressive energy. And this not without very decided 
effect. Their irrefutable arguments on the form and subject of baptism, 
pressed at all points, and with unwearied perseverance, and with remarka- 
ble and decisive clearness and fullness, are, as it seems, greatly disturbing 
the pedobaptist waters, that have so long slumbered peacefully, and are 
carrying convictions into the very heart of the Evangelical Churches. This 
is revealed by the positive statements of MM. Duchemin and L. Monod, 
in their Sermons. These two are the joint pastors—a very common thing 
in France and Germany—of the Evangelical Church at Lyons. These 
three sermons were called forth by the baptismal agitation in their own 
Church, and are intended to meet the inquiries of their own members, 
many of whom seem to have been “infected” by, or quite gained over to, 
Baptist views. It is evident, moreover, that both of these pastors avoided 
the controversy as long as possible, and the extreme necessity of the case 
alone finally forced them to enter the lists thus formally and publicly. 
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There are a number of Baptist Churches scattered over France; but 
it would seem that at present the focus of the controversy is in the demo- 
cratic city of Lyons, where there is quite a tendency among the non-Cath- 
olic population to demand and exercise freedom of thought. There is no 
place in all France where Baptist views would be more likely to gain an 
entrance than in this great stronghold of republican workmen. Such argu- 
ments as the Baptists there are bringing to the ears and eyes of these 
people, setting forth very clearly and vigorously the personal right of every 
man to decide for himself his religious choice and position ; that the Church 
of God consists properly only of persons that have entered it ¢hemselves, 
from their own choice, and on their own faith and conversion ; and that 
filling and maintaining a Church by constraining and binding men, in their 
unconscious, helpless infancy, to Church alliance, is a relic of old papal 
ecclesiastical tyranny,—these are precisely the kind of arguments that are 
intelligible and acceptable to the free Lyonnese population. And these 
French Baptists are pressing these home upon the people with all the zeal, 
not always temperate, of new converts who rejoice in their new freedom and 
in the great light that has dawned upon them. 

M. Duchemin, in his two sermons—the first on the form, the second on 
the subject, of baptism—and in his copious annotations, enters into the 
controversy as a very decided opponent of Baptist views, as a confirmed 
pedorantist, as one hostile to immersion and all the other peculiarities of 
Baptists. His sermons, in spite of the polite style and the courtesy of form 
inseparable almost from French writers and speakers, sound like an echo of 
our more common Western pedobaptist debaters. To us there is absolutely 
nothing new in all the argumentations of M. Duchemin; they are common- 
places to us, even his quotations from the redoubtable Mr. Dale. When we 
are familiar with the immersionist’s method of argument, which is pre-emi- 
nently marked with roof, we do nat get too high an opinion of M. 
Duchemin’s candor and justice when we hear him speak of his opponents 
after this style: 

“Their method is simple. It consists in self-confidence In their conversations, as 
in their pamphlets, bold affirmations take the place of proofs. ‘ /¢ és absolutely certain,’ 
say they, ‘that the word Jdaftize is equivalent to zmmerse. Jt is evident that the first 
Christians were immersed. There can be no doubt of the fact that infants were not bap- 
tized.’ Proofs! They do not take the trouble to offer any; they content themselves with 
affirming.” 

When we read the publications of the French Baptists, and find them 
a solid mass of proofs, we can not but wonder at such partisan injustice as 
this. Besides, M. Duchemin’s method will fail with his own hearers ; for 
they must know, and do know, from their intercourse with the Baptists, 
that the contrary of his statement is true. His extreme pedobaptist no- 
tions, and his manner of defense and attack, do not seem to be shared by 
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his more moderate and amiable: colleague, M. L. Monod, who, moreover, 
has himself felt the bitterness of Church tyranny in past years, and has 
learned more enlightened and liberal views. For, in the Preface, referring 
_to M. Duchemin’s part of the book, we read: 


‘“‘One.of your pastors has set forth the pedobaptist principles, to which he is attached 
by a profound conviction. They are 7s views, not those of our Church, which he. has 
expounded befure you.” 


Not only the Evangelical Church of Lyons, but the entire Protestant 
body of France, has many in it—among these many eminent men—who in 
their convictions have rejected infant baptism. They know well that it 

” 
has contributed largely to mu/titudinism, to the removal of the barrier that 
separates the Church from the world. 

One, of the fiercest enemies of the Baptist cause is a M. Wolff, who is 
really wolfish in his attacks. His method of offense and defense is one of 
the many curious revelations of the many weaknesses and straits of pedo- 
baptism ; for it is well known to those familiar with this controversy that 
there is nothing like w#zty in the pedobaptist arguments, as there is on the 
immersionist side, but that the variations, oppositions, and contradictions 
of the pedobaptist defense are very numerous,—a fact that is itself an in- 
teresting study, and very significantly instructive. We give a couple of 
extracts from M. Wolff, as illustrative of this. 

He thus rebukes the pedobaptists for exposing a weakness to the 
Baptists in the argument: 

“The pedobaptists accept entirely the Baptist device for adults, and reject it only for 
infants. They baptize only adult believers ; but we baptize also little children, who, what- 
ever they may say, do not believe at all. The Baptist idea, as can be seen at a single 
glance, is one of perfect clearness and simplicity. ‘he pedobaptist idea is complex, and 
involves an evident contradiction. Why have two rules working in opposition to each 
other—baptism always after faith for adults, and always before faith for infants? so that, 
between infancy and adult age there is a period of transition, for which the double rule 
operates very badly, and in which a choice of the one or the other practice is made in a very 
arbitrary manner. It follows that to many logical minds pedobaptism appears as a doctrine 
full of contradictions, of uncertainty, and very arbitrary, which often drives them, with 
regret, but by force of conscience, by an internal necessity, into the Baptist idea. . . . 
The weak spot must be pointed out. It is needless to deceive ourselves any longer ; it is 
pedobaptism which leads to Baptistism, and which will continue to work in that direction 
until it revises its doctrine. It is this interior contradiction, this fundamentally arbitrary, . 
which makes the pedobaptist doctrine so vague, so difficult for simple minds to understand ; 
and it is to cover up this vagueness, and to connect something like a precise notion with 
infant baptism, that so many mystical and superstitious ideas are attached to it. Yet, 
to prevent all misunderstanding, let it be understood that by our definition we mean by 
faith, as do the Baptists, not historic faith, but the faith which saves, justifying faith—that 
which Baptists require both for baptism and for the Lord’s-supper.” 


How, then, does this M. Wolff avoid the duplicity, this double rule and 
measure, this contradictory process of pedobaptism? This he develops in 
the following marvelous manner. Listen! He simply denies the necessity 
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of faith in adults as well as infants, in order to baptism. Listen, we say, to 
this latest novelty in the pedobaptist method! Where will the end be of 
this history of variations of pedobaptism? - 


“The baptized of John, taken as a whole, were certainly no more enlightened nor 
nearer the kingdom of heaven than the mass of Protestants that belong to our national 
Churches of France and Switzerland, and yet the disciples took the Lord’s-supper from the 
hands of the Lord, when they had received no other initiation into the Church than the 
multitudinist baptism of John. ‘The baptisms given by the apostles under the eyes of their 
Master are still the same multitudinist baptism, given to people who have not saving faith.” 


Speaking of the day of Pentecost, M. Wolff continues : 


“The apostle urges them to be baptized at once, not because they believe and possess 
the faith that saves; for, just the contrary, he says to them, ‘ Be baptized to receive the re- 
mission of your sins.’ An hour before-their baptism they were hardened sinners, whom Peter 
charges with having crucified the Lord. Some are moved and hear with compunction this 
candid preaching, and at once, without examination, without delay, without individual con- 
fession, the apostles hasten to baptize these assassins of Jesus Christ. ‘They baptize those 
whom they know not, they baptize all who present themselves, without any rejection or 
sifting. On the same day three thousand are added, not to the Church, as the common 
translation assumes, but simply to the number of the disciples. Zose were added to the 
Church who believed unto salvation. ‘Therefore the Samaritans were baptized, both men 
and women, ‘The yet carnal character of these people, their ignorance and unconverted 
state, can be judged by the fact that Simon the Magician was baptized also, and was the 
most zealous of all the new disciples. The Eunuch believes as Simon the sorcerer be- 
lieved, and was baptized on a similar confession, which must at once be admitted. The 
baptism of Cornelius is altogether like that of the Eunuch. ‘The gift of the Holy Spirit 
was a new miraculous manifestation added to the preceding ones ; we can not see in it yet 
a completed regeneration ; they had yet to seek for and to obtain the remission of sins. 
Paul had as yet been only stricken to the ground, was yet only full of anguish and praying ; 
he was not yet converted. If Lydia was not yet regenerated, her family was still less so, 
since it is not even said of her that she heard Paul attentively: And some of the Cor- 
inthians, hearing Paul, believed and were baptized, ‘Ihe baptism of the Samaritans con- 
stitutes the commentary and the explanation of this passage in which the details are want- 
ing. ‘l'welve ignorant persons are baptized after a conversation. (Acts xix, I-7.) Had they 
all together been converted, in a moment? all these twelve, without a single exception, 
regenerated at the same instant by a magic power of Paul? ‘This absurdity must be 
admitted, or else we must understand that they were baptized without faith and before it. 
But in order to see here a baptism of believers, Paul must be made a wonder-worker, or 
thaumaturgus, that can change hearts at will. Besides, they did not receive the Holy 
Spirit till after the baptism of water. We have passed in review all the baptisms men- 
tioned in the New Testament, and we have nowhere found that faith was demanded as a 
preliminary condition, while we have every-where found baptisms of unconverted persons. 
Baptism is given to all that desire it; people are even urged to receive it; and, as soon as 
they consent to it, the ceremony is hastened and hurriedly performed.” 


We give these extracts from M. Wolff, as curious and striking illustra- 
tions of the endless variations of the pedobaptist argumentation, of the 
extreme straits to which they are reduced ; and especially of the methods 
adopted to explain and justify the multitudinism of the pedobaptist 
Churches of Europe, where world and Church are about one. This de- 
fense is found in muétitudinist baptism—baptism without true faith, indis- 


criminate. 
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The misconceptions of the Scriptures, and the blindness of M. Wolff, 
is something really amazing. Yet is he not right when he charges pedo- 
baptists with logical inconsistency, when they demand faith—that is, rea/ 
“faith—in the baptism of adults, but in the case of infants baptize without 
faith,—thus making two distinct baptisms, of which of course the Scripture 
knows nothing. What would M. Wolff say if he had to deal with American 
pedobaptists, like the Methodists, Presbyterians, etc., who baptize—after 
their fashion—infants, and then convert them afterward; who do not regard 
these infants, in fact and practice and speech, as belonging to the Church 
at all? do not even receive them in mass, mu/titudinously, into the Church 
at a fixed age, but receive them as they do xew converts, at later years, and 
so report them? And yet all this time they defend infant baptism, on the 
ground that infants of believing parents have a right to enter the Church, 
and /¢herefore have a right to baptism! This is certainly the extreme of 
illogicalness. 

M. L. Monod’s sermon is devoted, not to a defense of infant baptism, 
but to a plea for peaceful Christian fraternity among Baptists and pedo- 
baptists; even in the same Church, in spite of their difference ; reasoning, 
as many others do, that the baptismal question is an adiaphoron—a non- 
essential matter. edobaptists will never succeed in this plea; the great body 
of immersionists will and must, from the very nature of their convictions 
on this point, forever reject it. 





2.—Les Artistes, Fuges, et Parties, Causeries Parisiennes. Par PAUL STAPFER, 
Deuxieme Edition. (Artists, Judges, and Parties. Talks at Paris. By 
PAUL STAPFER. Second Edition.) Paris. pp. 435. 1875. 

THESE “Causeries” (Talks), as the author prefers to call them, are twelve 
lectures delivered in the lecture-room of Madame P , in 1870, to an 
audience of young ladies, on the subject of literary critics and authors. 
M. Stapfer, whose name is already quite familiar to us as a writer and lite- 
rary critic, is admirably qualified for the very pleasant, yet very delicate, 
task he undertook—to discourse fittingly to a company of young ladies on 
the most prominent literary critics of France. The task becomes especially 
delicate when he comes to “talk” about a most eminent contemporary, the 
Fupiter Tonans of French literature to-day, Victor Hugo, of whom he 
chiefly discourses. A good literary critic—we mean one who is competent, 
and, at the same time, independent, impartial, and generous—is quite a 
rare man, at any time, even when he is to judge of authors of the past; 
but to judge and discourse correctly, wisely, freely, and, above all, with that 
generosity of spirit which always marks the real critic, of eminent living 
writers is given to very few, and is certainly very rarely found. It is im- 
possible for an appreciative mind to read this book without much interest ; 
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indeed, without feeling a kind of sympathetic attraction and a charm ; and 
without giving to M. Stapfer the praise of desiring to be candid and nobly 
generous in his “appreciations ” and judgments. 

What interests most certainly is the more intimate acquaintance we are 
here most happy to make with that most remarkable man in contemporary 
French literature, already named, Victor Hugo, a man whose name is so 
well known in the English-speaking world, a character so strange and won- 
derful, yet a man of such surpassing endowments and power, really a giant 
among men. Of all living French writers, there is no one whom we are so 
desirous to know intimately as this extraordinary man; even the great 
English Cyclops, that is by no means very fond of Frenchmen, except as a 
true Cyclops, to devour them, can not but yield eminent praise to Hugo as 
a true, great foet. It is very hard for an Englishman to say so much of a 
Frenchman, but especially for the great growling Englishman, par excellence, 
Carlyle. 

Our author seems to have a very correct idea of the true spirit and the 
proper office of the critic. His remarks on this point are exceedingly apt 
and just: 

‘Sympathy alone is intelligent, and goes to the bottom of things. This is not only 
true in literary criticism and in all criticisms. Whether it is art, religion, history, or phil- 
osophy, it is only he that /oves that can understand profoundly. And is this not true, also, 
in a still more general way in life, in this constant criticism that we make every day about 
men and their actions? ‘There is in every thing a good and a bad side. Is it because we 
are originally perverted? One fact is certain, that in every thing the bad side is more 
apparent than the good; the good, which is amiable, is hidden, the bad, which is odious, is 
always evident ; the good side must, therefore, be sought if we would discover it, while the 
bad strikes the eyes at once. Hence it is that there is not only more charity and humanity, 
but also more originality and elevation in seeing the good than in seeing the bad. The evil 
is seen by every body, the good is perceived only by a few. Nice discernment of mind finds 
here its office, not less than true delicacy of heart in seeking and discovering the good ; just 
as a noble spirit is attracted by that which is difficult and superior, so a refined intelligence 
is enticed by. that which is difficult and rare; both have an aversion to that which is 


common. . 

“He that sees the evil, what does he really see? A zothing, more or less repulsive, a 
void, a gap, the absence of a quality, and, as language very well expresses it, a fau/t. But 
he that sees the good, sees something real and positive. ‘This is the reason why we are always 
more instructed by a criticism that gives us a good report of a person or a book than by 
that which gives us an evil one. ‘The bad report may be true, but after all it informs us only 
of that which is lacking to this person or book; while the good report, if it is also true, 
teaches us what this book or this person possesses.” 


This detecting and exposing of the bad side of a thing is very justly 
called “negative criticism.” The author gives us a very striking illustra- 
tion of this “negative” and this “positive” criticism by citing -two judg- 
ments on Mr. Macaulay by two distinguished living literary critics, the one 
by Matthew Arnold, an example of the negative, the other by M. Taine, a 
beautiful illustration of the positive. We regret that want of space prevents 
us from quoting these, as they every way admirably confirm all that M. Stap- 
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fer has said of the two kinds of criticism. In like manner, and for a like 
purpose, he cites Thackeray and Walter Scott on Sterne. What Thackeray 


‘says of Sterne is true, but not the whole truth. Scott tells the whole truth, 


seeing the good as well as the dad in him. 

Our author concludes : 

“Do not imagine that severity in judgment is a sign of superiority; it is, on the con- 
trary, the mark of little souls, of common people, of minds which have a short sight and a 
narrow horizon. Great minds are rather disposed to admit all, to explain all, and to excuse 
many things because they understand all.” 

M. Stapfer, however, holds that this rule requires some limitation when 
applied to living’authors, that the same indulgence can not be allowed them ; 
for this reason, that the past is unchangeable, but with the living present a 
reformation may be effected. ‘Criticism must never discourage talent nor 
insult reputations ; but it must with a firm hand hold up and display in its 
perfect brightness, before the eyes of authors, and before the eyes of the 
public, the neglected ideal.” 

In the second Causerie the author introduces us to the Grammarian of 
HTauteville House, Victor Hugo. It is by far the most intimate and the most 
interesting view of this poet we have ever met with. Hauteville House (this 
is the name itself, not a translation of it) is the name of Hugo’s house on 
Guernsey Island. He deserves the title Grammarian, for really a more 
perfect master of the French language does not exist. His power and 
resources in that respect are truly amazing. His !ast production, “Quatre- 
vingto-treize, “Ninety-three,” is the most wonderful repertory, the most 
magnificent ‘anthology of the French language to be found in any living, or 
perhaps even dead, writer in that tongue. But we must hasten to M. Stap- 
fer’s account of Hugo at his island home, in his “ Patmos,” as he has often 
called it, for he was exiled from France by “A/onsieur Bonaparte,” as he 
always persisted in calling Napoleon III, and there he saw great visions 
that he has given us in poetry and in prose: 

“T spent three years at Guernsey, and I had there the honor of seeing, frequently, Victor 
Hugo, He received me from my first visit with a kindness, the recollection of which will always 
be grateful to me, and often invited, in a general way (which is really large and true hospi- 
tality) to come whenever I pleased and partake of his hospitality. To-day I have two 
regrets ; the first is, that I was stupid and did not know how to enjoy, more often, in all 
simplicity, this rare privilege so graciously offered to my youth by the condescension of such 
aman. ‘The second is, that I was idle and did not carefully enough treasure up, in a per- 
manent form, all his conversations. . . . 

“One day, it was in May, 1868, the breakfast was over. It had consisted, as usual, in 
mutton-chops, done very rare (for it is a principle of hygiene with this republican to eat his 
meat almost raw), eggs, cheese, and black coffee. Victor Hugo, who invariably takes a 
walk after breakfast (it is another absolute principle with him to walk or stand, after each 
meal, and his hygiene at Guernsey, is really very good)*—Victor Hugo had remained 


* his is in accordance with one of the maxims of the famous school of Salerno: 


** Post ccenam stabis, 
Aut mille passus meabis.” 


After dinner thou shalt stand, or walk a mile. 
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seated and was still talking. He was that day in the happiest mood. He had talked of all 
sorts of things, of the “ Orlando Furioso,” the “Jerusalem Delivered,” of the ‘‘ Henriade,” and 
the “oilers of the Sea ;” and he said, as I remember very distinctly, that there was, properly 
speaking, more real epic material in the last work than in all the other three poems I have 
named. He had also talked of the devil-fish and the sea-serpents, maintaining, in this 
respect, that the modern poets had no longer the right to hunt for the marvelous in their 
imagination, but ought to find it in creation itself, where it exists in reality. Of what else 
had he not talked? Of magnetism, of table-tipping, of his unpublished poem, entitled, 
‘La Fin du Satan’ (The End of Satan), and of that other poem, entitled, ‘God,’ which is 
to begin, it would seem by a line of points, and to end by a line of points, because God has 
neither beginning nor end. His conversation, at times, had a very exalted character. He 
had expressed with great force his faith in the doctrine of Providence, his horror of materi- 
alism and atheism, his contempt for the philosophy of Proudhon. 

“His housekeeper had retired from the dining-room, and Victor Hugo and I remained 
alone. He turned his chair toward the fire-place, where a fire, such as is customary some- 
times even in May, was burning ; invited me to draw my chair close to him, and, with his 
feet on the andirons, related to me the following little story, which I wrote down from mem- 
ory in the evening. But, to make this incident intelligible, I must explain the topography 
of Hauteville House. ‘Vhe poet has his study on the top of the house; he works in a con- 
‘servatory, a real greenhouse, a room entirely of glass, whence he has a most magnificent 
view from the island of the ocean and the heavens. 

“* Yesterday evening,’ said he to me, ‘at half-past six, at our dinner hour, I saw on the 
floor in my room, what I see every Spring, and what always gives me pain—dead bees. The 
poor insects come in to me every morning when the windows are opened. During the day, 
not seeing the transparent obstacle that prevents their getting out, they strike in attempting 
to fly out against the glass on all sides of my room, on the north, the south, the east, and 
the west, until in the evening, entirely exhausted, they fall to the floor and die. But yester- 
day, with the bees was a large drone stronger than ‘the bees, that was not dead, the sturdy 
fellow, but full of life, I tell you, that was rushing with all his might against the panes, like a 
big fool, as he was. “My little friend, you have a pretty hard life of it just now, and if I 
don’t come to your aid, my good fellow, your case is up too; before night you will be dead, 
and when I[ come up again this evening and look with my lamp to see what has become of 
you, I shall find only a little dead corpse on the floor by the sid@of the poor bees. Come, 
like the Emperor Titus, I will signalize this day by a good act; I will save the life of this 
insect ; a drone is perhaps worth a man in the eyes of God, and is certainly worth more than 
a prince.” I opened a window, and with a towel I chaséd the animal toward it; but it 
always fled in the opposite direction. Then I tried to catch it by throwing the towel on it. 
When the drone perceived that [ wanted to catch it, it lost its head completely ; it flew in 
fury against the panes as if it wished to break them, took new starts, rushed around the 
whole room wild, furious, mad. . . . 

“«“Ah, you want to catch me; you want to deprive me of my liberty, tyrant, despot, 
murderer ; will you not stop and let me alone?” After long efforts, I succeeded in bringing 
it to the ground ; and, in taking hold of it, I involuntarily hurt it. Oh howit tried to avenge 
itself; its little nervous body, twisting in my hands made every effort to hurt me. But I, 
without heeding its rage and its protestations, stretched my arm out of the window and let 
it go. The poor drone, stunned and bewildered for a moment, finally took its flight and 
darted out into the infinite. 

“* Well,’ concluded Victor Hugo, ‘I saved this drone ; I was 11s Providence ; but this 
is the moral of my story. Silly drones as we all are, do we not act the same way toward 
Providence? We have our little absurd projects, our narrow, short-sighted views, our vio- 
lent desires, the accomplishment of which is impossible, and the pursuit of which would 
certainly ruin us. Seeing no farther than our nose, our eyes fixed on this immediate end, 
we drive ahead with a blind obstinacy, we run as if in,a wild delirium ; we are determined to 
succeed, to triumph, we say ; that is to say, we want to break our heads against an obstacle 
which we do not gee. And when God, who sees all and wants to save us, opposes our 
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plans, we begin to buzz; we, too, we murmur stupidly, we accuse his Providence. We do not 
at once understand that, if he persecutes us, overturns our plans and makes us suffer a good 
deal, it is to deliver us, it is to open the infinite to us. We oppose him with our wisdom, 
our folly, our little philosophy, and our Proudhonism. . . . O Proudhon! dourdon !” 


Hugo has a sovereign contempt for that coarse materialism of Proud- 
hon that knows no spiritual essence in man, and recognizes no God 
and no Providence, and Proudhon and dourdon (drone) are synonyms to 
Victor Hugo. bs 

M. Stapfer clearly recognizes, as does every one familiar with him, the 
prominent defects of Hugo, his egotism (a natural quality of very extraor- 
dinary men), his extravagances and excesses of many kinds; still he con- 
cedes to him as a true, sincere critic with delight his great pre-eminence as a 
poet and as a master of his language: 


“We must concede to him at once that he is really what he claims to be, a scholar of 
the first order, or, according to his own expression, a fedant ; that is, a true school-master. 
No one among our poets is as good a grammarian as he; no one understands, no one 
possesses, as he does, not only the mechanism of versification, but the materiel of the 


” 


French language. 

Victor Hugo is a member of the Academy. ‘This sacred spot often wit- 
nesses the keenest debates among the leading savants that sit there—combats 
of giants : 


“In these combats, in which political and philosophical dissensions become sometimes 
very bitter and aggravate, mere literary differences, Victor Hugo had a powerful auxiliary 
in M. Royer Collard.” 

Royer Collard assisted Victor Hugo, not by his eloquence, for he spoke 
little, but by the prefound antipathy he had vowed to M. Cousin. When 
the two adversaries were engaged in strife, Royer Collard, according to the 
words of Victor Hugo, was Homer’s Jupiter, looking down from above 
the clouds and making quiet vows for the victory of Achilles over poor 
Flector Cousin: 


“One day M. Villemain read before the Academy one of the essays sent to contend for 
the prize of eloquence. One word occurred in it that made M. Cousin bound in his chair.* 
‘What is this neologism? O abominable language of our epoch ! this, then, this is the way 
men write to-day! Voltaire was right in saying that we were sinking into barbarism of 
language. These romantics have created a new dialect. Read all the writers of the 
seventeenth century—yes, all; do you hear, gentlemen ?—read them from one end to the 
other ; when you have read them, read them over again; I defy you to show me this word.’ 
All expected to see Victor Hugo take up the glove thus boldly thrown down by M. Cousin to 
the romantic school. But, addressing himself quietly to the beadle, Mr. Hugo said, ‘ Pin- 
gard, will you please bring from the library the “Voyage en Laponie,” of Regnard, third 
volume of his complete works.’ Profound silence. The beadle went out, and in a moment 
returned with the book designated. He handed it to Victor Hugo, who opened it and 
requested M. Villemain to re-read entirely the phrase in which the condemned word 


*M. Cousin was an intense purist, who hated all neologisms and maintained that true French was only 
written in the seventeenth century, and then only during ten years. Victor Hugo belongs to the new romantic 
school. 
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occurred. After this, he, in turn, read in a clear and firm voice a passage from the ‘Voyage 
en Laponie,’ which contained the same word used in the same sense, silently closed the 
book and handed it back to the beadle. M. Cousin was beaten, but he did not like to 
appear so. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ Regnard is not an authority, it is a writer of the second order ; 
and becaiise a word is found in the corner of an author, — ;’ here Royer Collard lost his 
patience ; cutting short M. Cousin’s words, ‘There are no corners, said he, in his haughty, 
nasal tone ; there are no corners in anthors ; authors have no corners.’” 


Victor Hugo had a sublime reverence for the Bible; he often declared 
that the loftiest poetic inspirations were found in it and were derived from 
it. He studied it, especially the Hebrew poets and prophets, and drank in 
their spirit, and veiled his own poetry in their transcendent imagery. The 
“fourteen giants,” no more and no less in his world, were “ Homer, Job, 
Eschylus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Lucretius, Juvenal, Saint John (the Apocalypse), 
Saint Paul, Tacitus, Dante, Rabelais, Cervantes, and Shakspeare.” 

We thank M. Stapfer for his very delightful, attractive, and instructive 
book. Such “causeries” as these ought to be given to appreciative young 
ladies in our American seminaries, on the masters of our noble, rich, English 
literature. 





3.—Die Fuden in Spanien. Eine historische Skizze. In Bruchstiicken vorgetra- 
gen im historischen Seminar der Miinchener Universitat. Von \. G. BLocn, 
Rabbiner der Israelitischen Gemeinde und Oberlehrer der Israelitischen 
Elementarschule zu Rendsburg. (The Jewsin Spain. An Historical Sketch. 
Delivered in Fragments before the Historical Seminary of the University 
of Munich. By I. G. BLocu, Rabbi of the Jewish Congregation, and Prin- 
cipal of the Jewish Elementary School at Rendsburg.) Leipsic. pp. 
135. 1875. . 

Tuis is, in many respects, one of the most valuable sketches of Spanish - 
Jewish history. For fullness of historical material, thoroughness of acquaint- 
ance with the subject treated, critical, free, unprejudiced judgment, excel- 
lent spirit, and good style, this little work has great merit. The director of 
the Historical Seminary and the Philosophical Faculty of the University of 
Munich expressed their high appreciation of Rabbi Bloch’s lectures in a 
substantial manner by granting him, as a token of their appreciation, a 
stipendium of three hundred florins. A like stipendium was granted him 
the year before for his work on “The Origin and Date of the Book Kohe- 
leth” (Ecclesiastes). 

Any one well versed in the history of Spain, or of the Jews, knows what 
a large and important part the Jews played, for centuries, in the history of 
that once great and famous country, and what eminent names Spanish 
Jewish history records among the children of Israel. The history of the 
Jews in Spain is, indeed, exceedingly attractive, and sometimes wonderful. 
Among the barbarous Visigoth Christians, the Arab rulers of Spain, and 
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the later Catholics, they ever manifested, often under the most unpropitious 
circumstances, the great qualities of that remarkable people. Not only as 
merchants, but in the higher spheres, as statesmen, and men of learning, 
they rose to eminence among the first of that country, whether Mohfmmed- 
ans or Christians, and, indeed, among the first of their age throughout the 
world. Rabbi Bloch has, with great care, research, and skill, gathered 
togeiher all the main facts and names of the history of his people in Spain in 
the narrow limits of these lectures. Like all the better German productions 
of this kind, this sketch is heavily laden with solid historical material. Let 
us never become weary of studying the history, ancient or modern, of this 
. d . . 
great ancient, Oriental race, so wonderfully honored of God in the past, and 
whose entire history, to this hour, is so remarkable and instructive. We 
confess to a strange attraction that the history of the children of Abraham 
has for us in their dispersion through the whole world since their national 
downfall, cherishing their grand Oriental language and literature, their an- 
cient Asiatic traditions as holy things; yet flourishing in every land and 
clime and revealing so many elements of their ancient intellectual greatness 
and power. Like the bush which Moses saw in Horeb, they burn, but are 
never consumed ; and we feel, when we stand on the ground of their history, 
that we stand on enchanted ground. 

There is every good reason to believe that the Jews, who in the time of 
Christ had already been so widely dispersed over the Asiatic, European, 
and African lands, had also wandered as far as Spain, and settled there in 
considerable numbers: * 

“The Rabbinical writings frequently mention Aspaméa, the land beyond the Pyrenees, 
and coins that have been found in Taragona point also to the early presence of Jews 
in Spain. 

“In consequence of the tragical events in Judzea, after the suppression of the last 
insurrections, the Jewish population in the Peninsula had greatly increased, and it is not 
uninteresting to hear that Tarracona, the home of Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius, 
was once also called the city of the Jews; and near Saragossa, whose name is itself enough 
to make every Spanish heart beat higher, there was a fortress called Ruta al Lahud. 
Narrow, religious intolerance was foreign to paganism, and there was no ground for throw- 
ing obstacles in the way of Jewish immigration. 

“The gradual extension of Christianity was not unfavorable, at first, to the condition of 
the Jews ; these lived in the best relations with their Christian neighbors, as they had done 
before with the so-called pagans. ‘The inhabitants of the country, especially, looked with 
peculiar reverence on the descendants of the patriarchs and prophets, on the people from 
whom Jesus had descended; and not seldom the Jewish priests were asked to bless the 
products of their fields, as did their own clergy. Less favorably, however, did the higher 
clergy look upon these friendly relations, and an ecclesiastical council of Elvira sought 
to restrain it A. D. 320. But with the conquest of the Peninsula by the Visigoths, the 
milder Arianism became dominant, whose followers had not been accustomed to make 
war on those of an opposite faith, with that bitter animosity manifested by the council just 
mentioned. 

“The Jews enjoyed perfect religious freedom and entire political and civil equality. 
They were admitted to public offices and dignities, and distinguished themselves not only 
by their general intellectual ability and their many acquirements, but also by their martial 
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courage and bravery. They were especially esteemed as judges ;* and they seemed the 
better fitted for such positions, as the people had more confidence in them for impartiality 
and neutrality than in the Latins and Goths, who were hostile to each other. In general the 
Jews, in their contentions with each other, and with their other fellow-citizens, were respon- 
sible to public courts ; but, according to a special enactment, they were to be spared from all 
fiscal duties and processes on the Sabbath and on their festivals—‘ die Sabbatti nullum 
Fudaorum aut pro fiscali utilitate, aut pro quolibet negotio volumus conveniri, quia religionis 
eorum dies non debet actione aliqua. perturbari’—an enactment which, in humanity and 
toleration, far outstrips even the states of modern times, where so-called civil equality is 
established. 

“Far different became the state of things when the mild Arianism was suppressed and 
the Roman religion became master.” . 


We may note here, in view of the facts just quoted as to this early, very 
liberal toleration of the Jews in Spain, that the Spanish Catholic writers 
have generally striven hard to falsify and suppress this bright page of Span- 
ish history, and declared that the Jews never were esteemed or tolerated 
there. Aguirre, who was a disciple of the Jesuits, very naturally declares, 
in his history of the Spanish Councils, “Zos Yudios siempre aborricidos en 
Espana,” “The Jews were always abhorred in Spain.” In the face of the 
notorious testimony of history we can but say to this writer, as a brave 
reformer two centuries ago once cried out to a Jesuit, “ A/entiris, Fesuita, 
mentiris |” 

Wegmust content ourselves with quoting but one more of these rich 
pages, a dark page, and the last of Jewish history in Spain: 


“In November, 1491, the joyful news was announced to the Christian world that the 
last stronghold of the Moors had fallen. One joyful shout was sent to heaven by the 
Spanish people. What a splendid victory for the Church! The last trace of Arabic great- 
ness and culture had vanished ; every-where over all the towers and domes waves the banner 
of the cross; not a single mosque is left on the entire Peninsula. ‘Now the synagogues 
must also be banished,’ cried the holy watchmen on the walls of Zion; and an edict of the 
31st of March, 1492, ordains that, within four months, all Jews must leave the territories of 
Castile, Aragon, Sicily, and Sardinia, under the penalty of death. A terrible blow which 
might have been anticipated, but was not by the unfortunate victims. What have the Jews 
done ? what crime is charged against them? Have they again stabbed the ost, the holy 
wafer, and used the blood shed from it in the paschal feast, as often charged against them ? 
Have they poisoned the wells or tortured an innocent Christian child? ‘The Jews endanger 
the Christian faith,’ declared the pious; ‘the A/arranost are through them encouraged in 
their heresy.’ Better motives than this the edict itself could not set forth. ‘The entire 
trade, the industry of the land, was in the hands of the Jews. They cultivated the sciences 
with distinction, literature with success ; they were the principal sources of the weakth, and 
in a good part the honor, of the State ; and yet they were driven out. And why?’ So says 
a son of the Spain of to-day, whom the sad fortunes of his people have taught a different 
and a better judgment. 

“Abrabanel (an illustrious Hebrew and in high esteem at the courts of Portugal and 
Spain) hastened to the king, implored for his brethren, wept, offered immense sums if the 


*The Jews were held in especial esteem in Gothic Gaul. The ‘Letters of Severinus,” a Majorcan 
bishop (\pist. Severini Kpisc. Majoric ), relate that in the island of Minorca the Jew Theodorus, the Zector, 
had occupied all the municipal offices. Another Jew, Caecilianus, was esteemed even by Christians as vir 
honestus ; anda third, the Jew Lectorius. the father of Arthemisia, was rector provincial and comes. 

+ Jewish converts to the Catholic faith through force, the fear of death. 
¢1.M. Guardia in the Revue de?’ Instruction Publique of 1858. 
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edict were repealed, and Ferdinand showed. himself already half inclined to yield, when 
Torquemada came with the crucifix in his hand and all hope was lost. 

“The doom of the Jews was decided, and they had to leave the land whose greatness 
and prosperity they had most actively helped to build up for a thousand years, an intelligent, 
industrious, numérous. population, elevated through culture and science. ‘Ihe father-land 
that rejected them they loved so inexpressibly, so intensely, so enthusiastically, and with 
such ardor, that for centuries their descendants in foreign lands could not give up their 
native tongue and their native customs. ‘lhe language and literature of their father-land 
they constantly cultivated in. spite of the terrible sufferings of exile to which they were 
exposed. ‘They were not allowed to set their foot on Spanish soil; to the Spanish muse 
they ever remained. faithful ; and the Spanish translation of the Bible of the year 1553, of 
which the severe critic Lessing said, ‘that every theologian should learn Spanish, if only 
to become acquainted with this remarkable version of the Bible, which is superior to every 
other,’ was made off Italian soil. In Holland, France, England, Italy, and Germany ; in 
‘Turkey, Morocco, almost every-where, where these mercilessly tormented exiles came, we 
see during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and partly during the eighteenth centuries, Spanish 
poets and poetesses arise, cultivating the lyric and the dramatic muse, and becoming authors 
in other departments of literature, some of eminent genius. These are the children of those 
Spanish Jews who, driven from their homes, were hunted from one land to another, ‘ with 
specter-like, pale countenances, deep-sunken eyes, and only by their motion distinguished 
from corpses,’* exposed here vo cold, to hunger and thirst, there to the fury of the rabble ; 
but from their hearts, in spite of all this, the intense love of their native land could never 
pass away.” 

Rabbi Bloch’s treatise only awakens an ardent desire for a more thor- 
ough study of this wonderful page of Jewish history, their thousand years’ 
sojourn in Spain, their glory and renown through these long age$ under 
Roman, Arab, and Spanish rule, and the horrors of their persecutions by 
the infernal spirit of Spanish-Catholic intolerance. No history has brighter 
lights, and again deeper, more awful darkness upon it, than that of the Jews 
in Spain. It was a dreadful hour, pregnant of an awful future, when the 
Jews in Jerusalem cried out before the palace of Pontius Pilate, “Crucify 
him, crucify him ; his blood be upon us and upon our children.” But will 
not the “God who created the heavens and the earth,” the “God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,” avenge the blood and nameless sufferings of 
the children of the fathers on that dark, diabolical, spiritual power that, 
in its insatiate fury, has drunk the blood of millions, and that without 


repentance? 


* Description by an Italian historian. 





